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CURRENT COMMENT. 


WE remember hearing of a schoolboy’s tussle with a pass- 
age in Czsar’s Commentaries, thus: “A public thanks- 
giving-festival of fifteen days was decreed in honour of 
Cesar, because up to that time nothing had happened.” 
The Latin is quod ante id tempus accidit nulli. Nothing 
has happened at the Washington Conference since we 
got out our last issue—at least, nothing openly arrived at 
—and if we had the authority to do so, we would gladly 
decree a supplicatio of more than fifteen days, in honour 
of all hands concerned; so pleased we are with the respite. 
The poor newspaper-correspondents have been compelled 
to make bricks of reading-matter out of the straw of tittle- 
tattle, and are complaining bitterly. Some editors, too, 
are backing them up. The New York World, for ex- 
ample, has an editorial headed “Too Much Secrecy,” which 
breathes astonishment, grief and disapproval in every line, 
and ends with the ingenuous statement that “public con- 
fidence can not sustain life indefinitely on the dry husks 
of rumour, gossip and conjecture.” Well, but what did 
the editor of the World expect? Did he really look for- 
ward to anything but what he is getting? One would sup- 
pose that after the Paris conference and the various sub- 
sidiary conferences that have taken place since then, he 
would by this time have gotten his eye-teeth cut. Perhaps 
he may really have done so, and have written the editorial 
for homiletic purposes, or, as the sporting gentry say, for 
general results. To the experienced eye, in either case, it 
is mighty amusing. 


BrorHer Brranp is home again. He made his landing at 
Havre without any interference from the police, appar- 
ently, and announced that his trip was a great success. 
This raises once more in our mind the baffling question, 
What is success? We shall know more about Brother 
Briand’s notion of success, probably, in three or four 
weeks. M. Poincaré and his horde of extremists have 
their war-paint on and are after Aristide with their toma- 
hawks. We think it is rather better than even money that 
they will shortly get him. If so, Europe will present an 
entertaining spectacle this winter, provided one does not 
have to watch it at too close range. There may yet be a 
substratum of common sense left in the French people, 
sufficient to withstand launching the nation on a grand 
general course of imperialist and punitive military enter- 
prises; we hope there is, but we are far from sure of it. 
Germany’s impending default in indemnity-payments will 
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be pretty apt to show what is coming from her fair neigh- 
bour, and to show how far her sanity and common sense 
will reach. 


Tue English papers make it clear that the veneer of the 
Entente has cracked in all directions, like a fractured look- 
ing-glass. To give the devil his due, the British Govern- 
ment has made no end of concessions to France, and has 
time and again put itself in wrong for the sake of keeping 
well with France. This sort of game, however, is about 
played out, and England must be pretty rapidly approach- 
ing the point where patience ceases to be trumps. By her 
recent separate agreement with the Turks, France seems as 
much disposed to play a lone hand in the Near East as 
she does in Central Europe, and one would say that she 
is prepared to play it with ambition and energy. If Turkey 
recovers Thrace and Ionia—along with the 10,000 miles 
of Arab territory which France held under one of the 
blessed Paris “mandates” and has now coolly forked over 
to Turkey as though it were her very own—and regains 
control of the Straits, and if France controls Turkey, as 
under the Angora treaty she seems to have arranged to 
do, there is going to be a justifiable restlessness in the 
British Foreign Office from this day forth. Then further- 
more, if M. Poincaré ousts Brother Briand and climbs into 
the vacant chair, this restlessness will become pronounced. 


M. Nirti also, in a recent book, bears testimony to the 
dishevelled condition of the great alliance. His words 
make shocking bad reading for the super-patriots and hun- 
dred-per-centers, but they have force, not because M. Nitti 
was Premier of Italy, but because he is likely soon to 
become Premier again. He sensibly condemns the peace- 
treaty and demands its revision, saying that it represents a 
continuation of war upon Germany “which was the most 
highly civilized country in the world.” He says (we lift 
all this from a special cable dispatch to the New York 
World) that Europe is preparing for a series of new and 
violent wars, and that unless a complete change in French 
politics occurs, nothing can save France from disaster and 
Europe from chaos. For our part, we can not take sides 
in these matters, because in point of virtue there is not a 
pin to choose among all the Allied and Associated Gov- 
ernments. We are interested chiefly in noticing that such 
a state of affairs exists, and in marvelling at how little our 
fellow-countrymen know of Europe, after all. If war 
should suddenly break out between France and England— 
mind, we are only supposing—ninety-nine Americans out 
of a hundred would be taken by surprise, they would won- 
der what on earth it was all about, and would be the same 
old easy marks for any cock-and-bull story that the first 
propagandist who got their ear saw fit to tell them. 


Ir now looks very much as if the Allied Governments 
were preparing to make some arrangement whereby the 
German indemnity will be suspended or revised, and 
judging by the state of economic distress into which the 
payments already made have brought the whole of Europe, 
it seems high time for such a readjustment. There is 
little new to be said about this situation; what has been 
clearly foreseen all along by anyone unconnected with 
politics, has now happened; the indemnity has taken all 
countries concerned somewhat further into bankruptcy 
than they were before, and the politicians are beginning at 
last to see that while their scheme looked well it will 
not work, There is one thing, however, connected with 
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the rumours of a moratorium, that is worth careful notice, 
namely: when the German mark began its sensational 
rise, on the strength of the rumour about a moratorium, 
the franc and the pound sterling went up along with it. 
If anyone still believes that the indemnity is worth any- 
thing at all to the countries collecting it, we think he 
would do well to study this phenomenon attentively. What, 
presumably, would be the effect upon international ex- 
change if all the inter-Allied debts and the German in- 
demnity-claims were cancelled out of hand? 


Tue myth of the United States as an enlightened and 
generous benefactor of its fellow-nations has a powerful 
hold upon the imagination of the average American. 
Therefore, Mr. Vanderlip will probably find considerable 
support for his proposal that our Government constitute 
itself a sort of cross between the Associated Charities and 
the Rockefeller Foundation, and use the Allied debt to this 
country for the purpose of “rehabilitating European civil- 
ization.” Mr. Vanderlip proposes to use these moneys for 
the establishment of educational institutions throughout 
the more backward countries of the Near East; and he 
suggests the establishment of great scientific laboratories 
in England, of schools of applied art in Italy; and as for 
France, that mother of the arts—well, here Mr. Vanderlip 
is becomingly modest, but he believes that even France 
might be able to use some of this money upon projects 
that would “work out for the benefit of mankind.” In 
addition to these undertakings, Mr. Vanderlip would 
create a revolving fund out of which loans could be made 
to European Governments, to be used in projects devoted 
to the general good. In short, this benevolent American 
is simply bubbling over with ideas for the uplift of our 
European brethren. 


A NUMBER of Mr. Vanderlip’s suggestions, if they were 
carried out, might indeed prove beneficial to European 
civilization. In its contribution to the mechanical side of 
life, its development along lines of physical comfort and 
hygiene, America has much to teach the rest of the world. 
But on the spiritual side our own development hardly war- 
rants us in being over-eager to carry the light to foreign 
peoples. This paper could suggest a number of reasons 
why Mr. Vanderlip’s proposal is impracticable, but since 
it is based on the assumption that our debtors are able 
and likely to pay, they would be superfluous. If we stated 
them, we should be like the officer who gave his inquiring 
superiors twenty-one reasons for his failure to fire a 
customary salute; the first reason being that he had no 
gunpowder. 


Mr. Henry Forp’s active mind has evidently been mak- 
ing an excursion iin the realm of finance with results 
which as yet we understand only in part, and none too 
well at that. He proposes that the Government should 
finance the Muscle Shoals project by issuing notes based 
directly on the prospective value of the plant. Well, there 
seems to be nothing against this. He further proposes 
that this plan should be made general; that “when the 
Government needs money, it will raise it by issuing cur- 
rency against its imperishable natural wealth.’ If he 
means its imperishable natural resources, that is precisely 
what Governments now do, and must do, in so far as 
their finance is sound. The one imperishable security upon 
which all credit of any kind is based, is the land. Or, 
putting it another way, all credit is merely a device for 
the exchange of wealth—and no credit, whether govern- 
mental or private, ds really redeemed until the actual 
exchange of wealth is consummated—and all wealth comes 
from the land. So far we can follow Mr. Ford, and we 
can also reach with him the inevitable conclusion that the 
gold-standard is wholly arbitrary. But when he proffers 
a kind of foot-pound unit of value, whereby “a certain 
amount of energy exerted for one hour would be equal 
to one dollar,” we can not see that this standard—even if 
it could be formulated in sufficiently general terms, which 
we doubt—has any advantage over the gold-standard, or 
any other. 
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Even if our four-billion-dollar Shipping Board should 
eventually go out of business, its considerate officials are 
planning, with the help of the Administration, to arrange 
that the taxpayer shall hardly feel its loss at all. The 
Board’s “experts,” it seems, have formulated an elaborate 
plan for the subsidizing of privately owned American ships, 
both directly and through legislation creating discrimina- 
tions in favour of American shippers; and Mr. Harding is 
going to urge this programme upon Congress in a special 
message. The idea seems to be to keep our flag on the 
high seas even if it breaks the Treasury, and this would 
not be quite so bad as it will be, if so many other American 
industries were not being run on the same principle just 
now. The Government is already subsidizing various in- 
dustries by keeping American goods off the high seas; 
and if it draws further upon the public moneys in order 
to keep the American flag on the high seas, presumably 
floating over empty ships, then Mr. Harding and his crew 
of officeholders may thank whatever gods they pray to that 
the American taxpayer is a stupid and industrious fool, 
and withal exceeding slow to wrath. 


Not long ago, chance brought before us a melancholy 
prospect which we have since endeavoured unsuccessfully 
to forget. We remember it as a veritable panorama of 
ruin—a low-lying, sandy shore bordering a great expanse 
of water that carried upon its surface an infinite weight 
of dead things, steel ships, anchored side by side in 
pairs and half-dozens and scores, so many that we did not 
strain our eyes to count them, locked together and rotting 
into the sea. If any of our readers is disposed to re- 
fresh himself by looking upon this picture, he will 
find it framed by the shores of Jamaica Bay, on the south 
shore of Long Island, where, there is every reason to 
suppose, conditions are still very much what they were not 
many months ago, when we last blundered down in that 
direction. 


Lacxkinc the leisure or the taste for this adventure, the 
reader may have recourse to a recent issue of the Literary 
Digest, where he will discover a picture almost as im- 
pressive. This time, if our memory serves, the harbour 
is that of Seattle, and the ships are of an embryonic sort; 
wooden hulls, with no masts, never finished, but lashed 
together and left to encumber the waters until they melt 
into them and disappear. Or, again, the reader may pre- 
fer to seek out in the illustrated supplement of the New 
York Times of Sunday, 4 December, a photograph re- 
cently come from France of innumerable fine sailing- 
ships, anchored together end to end in the River Loire, 
so many of them, indeed, that in the far distance their 
naked masts and spars lace together in a web that finally 
fades into invisibility. 


SoMEHOw all this show of abundance and decay reminds 
us of something that Gogol says in “Dead Souls,” about 
the wealth of a certain landed proprietor named Pliush- 
kin. “One might have searched a long while for a per- 
son having so much wheat, flour and so forth, in his 
storehouse, or possessing so many storerooms, barns, and 
drying-houses, filled with sheepskins, dressed and tanned; 
and having*such quantities of linen, cloth, dried fish and 
dried vegetables at his disposal. But what was 
the use of all these things to Pliushkin? his 
hay and grain rotted; his ricks and stores of all sorts 
turned into manure, pure and simple, so that cabbages 
might have been grown upon them; the flour in his vaults 
turned to stone, and had to be chopped up; it was terrible 
to touch the linen, the cloth and other materials of do- 
mestic manufacture; they turned to dust under the hand. 
He himself had already forgotten what he possessed of 
any given article. Everything finally was piled 
away in storerooms and rotted, and he himself became at 
last scarcely human.” In short, Pliushkin was mad: the 
inference is inevitable, and our readers may apply it as 
they will to the Governments that have turned the har- 
bours of the several continents into sink-holes where good 
1 ships rot away. 
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SOMETIMES we wonder if it ever occurs to Back-Bay 
Bostonians that there was once a time when the Ameri- 
can Revolution was not thoroughly respectable. We 
wonder, in particular, if the editor of the Transcript 
ever considers the fact that the tea-spilling heroes whom 
he so delights to honour were troublesome fellows, with 
little respect for the established Government and the law 
of the land. To be sure, the editor has lately recalled 
for the benefit of his readers Artemus Ward’s saying 
that a traitor is a trouble-maker who never gets far 
enough along towards success to have a monument erected 
to him, instead of a gallows; but then this reference 
does not occur in a political editorial, but in a bit of 
comment on Mr. Punch’s defence of Artemus Ward 
against the detractions of certain American critics—a 
matter to which we ourselves have recently devoted some 
attention. 


IF one examines this saying of Ward’s with minute care, 
one may discover that it has certain practical and politi- 
cal implications and applications. One may even be 
tempted to say that it will serve very nicely to link up 
the contemporary activities of certain Porto Rican separ- 
atists with the traitorous doings of pre-Revolutionary 
days in Boston. However, the editor of the Transcript 
is not the man to make any such connexion. He lives 
and labours in the midst of a monumented battle-ground 
of the American Revolution; but as far as his under- 
standing of the real significance of the movement is 
concerned, it might just as well be called the American 
Reaction. When he discusses the wit of Artemus Ward, 
he is a literary critic; when he considers the situation 
in Porto Rico, as he does in an adjoining column, he 
forgets all the wisdom of Ward, and all the history of 
the Revolution, and remembers only that he is the 
spokesman for dominant people who are, and of a right 
ought to be, the rulers of certain aliens who inhabit a 
sugar-coated island of the South Seas. He says that the 
Porto Rican separatists will probably find “scant sympathy 
on the part of the people of the United States for the 
Lone Star flag’; and in this he is probably right. It 
is worthy of remark, however, that some of George 
III’s subjects in the home country once set us a good 
example in the matter of sympathy with colonial sedition; 
and it is also significant that the American colonists did 
not depend either upon English friends or English enemies 
for a decision as to the propriety of their desire for 
independence. 


Tue editor of the Transcript is of the opinion that most 
of the Porto Ricans are unwilling to surrender “their 
rights and privileges as American citizens’; and here 
too he may be right, although he himself admits that 
“the Unionists [the majority party] or at least a number 
of the most influential of the party’s leaders—favour, as 
a matter of general principle, political independence for 
Porto Rico.” It is these Unionists, apparently, who are try- 
ing to rid the island of the incumbent governor, if not of 
everything that pertains to American control. Since we 
believe that the real difficulty lies in the imperialist 
system itself, the matter of a change of appointees ap- 
pears to us to have no fundamental importance; and 
yet it seems worth while to quote a few words from one 
of Governor Reily’s speeches, in order to show what are 
the natural workings of the spirit that takes dominion 
over palm and pine. In his inaugural address, the Gov- 
ernor said, “I want you to be fully aware that there is 
no room in Porto Rico for any foreigner [any Porto 
Rican nationalist?] who is not willing to support and 
uphold our established Government. . . . Neither, my 
friends, is there any place in these islands for any 
flag save the flag of our beloved and common country. 
So long as Old Glory continues to wave over the United 
States, it will continue to wave over Porto Rico.” This 
kind of talk may serve a good purpose, by putting fire 
and fury into the separatist movement; but even so, it 
is not exactly the sort of stuff that should be exported 


that time may have rendered obscure. 


from a country with a revolutionary tradition, nor does 
it seem to merit the approval of a journal which is 
printed in Boston, the “cradle of liberty,” within a few 
blocks of the Old State House and Fanueil Hall. 


Watt WHITMAN, writing two generations ago of the 
“infant genius’ of the American literature of the future, 
described it as “sleeping far away, unrecking itself, in 
some western idiom’; and he said that ‘only from such 
beginnings and stocks, indigenous here, may haply arrive, 
be grafted, and sprout, in time, flowers of genuine Ameri- 
can aroma, and fruits truly and fully our own.’ Because 
in his work this prophecy has begun to fulfill itself, Sher- 
wood Anderson has a place apart in the minds of the 
young, younger and youngest generations: and it will 
be a matter for general rejoicing that to him has gone 
the Dial’s first annual award of $2000, “in recognition 
of the service to letters rendered by a young American 
writer.” The terms of this award have made it a genuine 
event to all who are concerned for our literary life; 1t 
is so far from placing, like certain other prizes, a premium 
upon conformity, it springs from such a generous under- 
standing of the nature and the conditions of the creative 
life, that it seems destined to have—as few, if any, prizes 
have had before—a direct beneficial influence on American 
letters. The money is intended, say the editors of the 
Dial, to release the recipient “from obligations which may 
interfere with the full exercise of his creative powers.” 
Virtually this amounts to a cordial invitation to the 
American, writer to become, not what other writers are, 
but more and more his own unique self. Mr. Anderson 
has already revealed an individuality that goes far to 
redeem Whitman’s promise. We can frankly say, there- 
fore, that the Dial’s award, in serving him, has also, in 
a very special sense, served the rest of us. 


We are sorry for the Haitians and the inhabitants of 
Santo Domingo, and now our sympathy goes out in double 
measure to those who live in our other little private Bel- 
gium, the Philippine Islands. Existence under an Ameri- 
can civilian procurator is difficult enough, as some of the 
Porto Ricans appear willing to testify; but under a mili- 
tary procurator who is also a political appointee, it must 
be dreadful as well as difficult. We have just glanced at 
portions—as much as we could stand—of General Wood's 
report, on the state of his satrapy. We simply can not 
write about it; it is beyond us. Fortunately, therefore, we 
are able, through the most obliging courtesy of the North 
American Review, to reprint an article written by Mark 
Twain, and published when the United States seized the 
Philippine Islands, twenty years ago. For some reason 
or other, this article never had the currency that most of 
Mark Twain’s work enjoyed. It soon became scarce and 
hard to find, which seems queer, because from a literary 
point of view one would say it is creditable enough, and 
nothing at all for anybody’s literary executors to be 
ashamed of. We publish it in this issue, with a foot-note 
here and there to clear up some local and topical allusions 
Read it—and then 
read General Wood’s report. The Government really ought 
to reprint this article and bind the two together, perhaps 
giving the General’s report some nice attractive title, like 
“Twenty Years After.” The volume would make an ex- 
cellent running commentary on the Washington con- 
ference. 


The editors can not be responsible for manuscripts submitted, but if 
return postage be enclosed, they will do all in their power to see that 
rejected manuscripts are returned promptly, 
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POLRTCSTOR TH heb Ase 


THE ONLY BASIS “OE SUNITA. 

A. COMPOSER once wrote a piece containing a long 
part for the cornet. The piece was first-rate in every 
way except that it could not possibly be played, because 
the composer had forgotten to leave any places for 
the cornet-player to take breath. So it is that the 
oversight of some obscure but fundamental element 
in a problem utterly vitiates a plan or proposal that 
is otherwise all right, sound and attractive. The read- 
ing public has lately been treated to a couple of prime 
examples of this sort of thing; one from Senator 
Borah and one from Mr. H. G. Wells. Senator Borah 
is instinctively on the right side of the controversy 
over the League of Nations and of its equally inept 
and dangerous successor, Mr. Harding’s proposed as- 
sociation of nations. But Mr. Borah is a politician, 
and all his thinking has a political cast. Very natu- 
rally, then, and as it turns out, very absurdly, he advo- 
cates an international judicial tribunal to settle inter- 
national disputes, with only moral force to support its 
decisions. ‘It could be modelled along the lines of 
our Supreme Court, which has no authority to enforce 
its decisions between States except public opinion.’ 
This is a very telling comparison, and apparently quite 
correct. The Supreme Court has no authority, power 
or machinery to enforce a decision adjudicating a 
dispute between, say, Pennsylvania and New Jersey; 
yet its decisions get themselves obeyed, notwithstand- 
ing. Why, then, might not the decisions of an inter- 
national court, adjudicating a dispute, say, between 
France and Italy, get themselves obeyed similarly ? 

Well, why not? Simply because there is an eco- 
nomic barrier between France and Italy, while between 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey there is none. This is 
the essential difference which Senator Borah over- 
looks, and it reduces his project for an international 
court to sheer absurdity. Probably Senator Borah 
would say in all good faith that the national solidarity 
of the United States is due to political agreement. 
Most of us do say this and sincerely believe it, but 
it is due to nothing of the kind. It is due to two 
things: first, that the fundamenal conditions of pro- 
duction are the same in all the States, and, second, 
that exchange of commodities among all the States 
is absolutely free. Let Pennsylvania set up a general 
tariff-barrier against the other States, and see how 
long our national solidarity would last! If the States 
of Europe stood on the same economic footing towards 
one another as the States of the Union, Senator Borah’s 
proposal would work; but as they now stand, it would 
never work and a very small taste of the Hague tri- 
bunal ought to be enough to convince anyone that 
nothing of the kind can possibly work. 

Those who hold our country up as a structural 
model, and talk glibly about a United States of Europe 
or a league of nations, never seem to get through 
their head what it really is that unites the United 
States of America. Mr. H. G. Wells is a facile jour- 
nalist, able every day to turn out a manful stent of 
words on any subject under the sun. He now writes 
an article for the New York World, hoping for an 
indefinite succession of such conferences as the one 
now going on in Washington, and holding up the usual 
rainbow of the political liberal, that “they will be- 
come by insensible degrees a World Parliament,” and 
so forth and so on. What pedantry! All this sort 
of talk is just as sensible as to say that if only you 
shake oil and water together often enough and shake 


them hard enough, you will some day have a mixture. 
Form any league or association you please, under exist- 
ing nationalist restrictions on the exchange of commodi- 
ties—saying nothing about the conditions of produc- 
tion—and it would turn out only a league of thieves 
and overreachers, whose conferences would be mere 
jockeying, like that of the precious crew now herded 
together in Washington. Free the exchange of com- 
modities, on the other hand, and your association of 
nations forms itself. Have we a United States of 
America because certain founding fathers got to- 
gether in a conference, or a series of conferences, 
and signed their names to certain scraps of paper? 
Hardly. We have a United States of America be- 
cause Potash and Perlmutter, in New York, can 
buy material from the Hamsucket Mills in Massa- 
chusetts, and sell their finished product to Smolinski 
and Berkowitz in Seattle, Washington, all without 
running the gauntlet of one single custom-house. A 
United States of Europe, or of the world, will form 
itself, and form itself to stay, as soon as similar con- 
ditions of trade are established in all the States of 
Europe, or of the world; and there is no other way 
whereby one can be formed. 

We wish that Senator Borah would reconsider his 
suggestion in the light of the foregoing discussion. 
Mr. H. G, Wells is an Ephraim beyond hope; but surely 
among advocates of a league of nations there must be 
some who can see that they are proposing to build upon 
quicksand. It is an enormous disservice to the public 
for Mr. Borah and Mr. Wells and newspapers like the 
New York World and Globe—for which last, as our 
readers know, we have great respect—to hold up these 
alluring views of something that can not possibly be 
brought to pass or made to work. Mr. Borah’s pro- 
posal is quite as fantastic as Mr. Wells’s prophecy or as 
the Globe’s fetich—and for the same reason. They all 
alike fail to take into account the one indispensable 
condition of any kind of international solidarity, ice., 
the free exchange of commodities. Without this, 
nothing can be done to allay the temper of nationalist 
rivalries and overreachings. If anyone doubts this, all 
he has to do is to wait and see what happens from 
the connivances of the present crew of conferees. 
They will not turn out as Mr. Wells expects, because 
they can not; and as long as they can not, any pretence 
that they can or will, is mere idleness. 

Just as we emerged from our little dip in Mr. Wells’s 
tosh, we happened to hit upon two items of news which 
we subjoin for purposes of illustration. They ap- 
peared in the London Times of 11 November and are 
as follows: 


Paris, 10 November.—The French Government has denounced 
the modus vivendi which since 1906 regulated Franco-Spanish 
commercial relations. Under this modus vivendi the two 
countries respectively accorded each other the most-fayoured- 
nation treatment. Now, however, as from 10 December, the 
date when the cgreement terminates, Spanish goods coming 
into France will have to pay the full general tariff or such 
higher tariff as the Government may see fit to impose. . . 
Last year the French Government imposed a small increase 
of duty on Spanish wines—an increase designed, according to 
French statements, not to prevent the entry of such wines, 
but merely to bring in the former customs-dues which the 
changes in exchange has diminished. The Spanish Government 
promptly answered by increasing its dues on more than 150 
articles made in France. France protested and offered to nego- 
tiate a fresh agreement, an offer which Spain declined. 


Miran, 10 November.—The French Government has de- 
nounced its commercial agreements with Italy ending Feb- 
ruary, 1922. The decision has come apparently as a surprise 
to the Italian Government, and it will create a painful impres- 
sion among business men, who remember the disastrous re- 
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sults of the commercial war between the two countries whic 
lasted from 1888 to 1898. This threatened commercial rup- 
ture may have unpleasant repercussions on the political rela- 
tions of the two countries, which have lately greatly 
improved. 

An association of nations, indeed, growing out 
of Mr. Harding’s pleasant little tea~-meeting in 
Washington! Men and brethren, do for once try hard 
to realize what it is that you are talking about. 


THE VANISHING MARK. 
OFFICIAL opinion in Britain, as revealed in the state- 
ments recently issued by the Cabinet Committee on 
Unemployment, has come to the conclusion that the 
two main causes for the present acute crisis in trade 
and industry which is racking the British Isles from 
Lands End to John O’Groats are: (1) the chaos in 
foreign exchange-rates, and (2) the high cost of pro- 
duction in Britain. Thus out of the mountain of 
expert opinion presented to the Committee comes this 
frail little mouse, and any hope that the Committee 
might find a way out of the nation’s financial and com- 
mercial difficulties has gone a-glimmering. 

It is, of course, perfectly true that the causes of 
the present trade-stagnation and unemployment 
include those mentioned by the Committee, but every- 
body knows that there is something else which lies at 
the root of the whole problem. Trade-stagnation and 
unemployment are not peculiarly British ills, they are 
twin plagues that are sweeping the world. In these 
United States, trade is bad and unemployment severe, 
yet America holds more than fifty per cent of the 
world’s gold; for the first time in history she is a 
creditor-nation, and the dollar stands high in the 
tables of international exchange. Nevertheless the 
international situation is such that America can not 
increase her exports, and because of the low purchas- 
ing-power of the dollar, the home demand for goods 
has fallen to a lower degree than has been experienced 
in the last two decades. Yet despite this state of affairs, 
our Government is taxing its citizenry to the limit, and 
having carefully repeated—with a few American 
improvements—every fiscal blunder that has ever been 
made in Europe, the wise men of Washington are 
now confronted with the problem of a falling revenue 
and are proposing to borrow in order to pay the 
nation’s debts. To make matters worse, America finds 
herself in the position of being a creditor to a horde 
of insolvent debtors. Whatever their spokesmen may say 
in public, the bankrupt Governments of Europe are im- 
ploring the United States Treasury to cancel their bor- 
rowings. Every exchange in the world reacts against 
the high-priced dollar with the result that America can 
not possibly import enough goods to approach even 
remotely the value of what is owed to her by the 
European nations; nor can she derive any benefit from 
her “invisible exports,” for her mercantile fleet is 
lying useless and idle in her rivers and harbours. 

In Great Britain, even a worse condition of things 
prevails. The whole financial and commercial struc- 
ture of the country is little better than mere wreckage. 
Before the war, Britain enjoyed a foreign and colonial 
trade of eight billion dollars, and a national debt 
of about $3500 million, The amount of paper 
money in circulation was not beyond the limit that a 
frugal Government could underwrite. Taxation, of 
course, was high; and every expedient was brought 
into play to squeeze the last farthing from industry. 
Nevertheless, commercial affairs were in a fair way, 
and the future was not without hope. To-day, with 
Government expenditure increasing and revenue 


decreasing, with a national debt of over $40 billion, 
and trade at a lower ebb and unemployment more 
widespread than at any time since the hungry ’forties, 
the outlook seems hopeless indeed. The soundest 
indications of Britain’s commercial prosperity are the 
state of her shipping and the condition of her coal- 
trade. In these essential industries, it is notorious 
that every day things are going steadily from bad to 
worse. 

It is not a waste of time to look into the matter 
rather carefully. Suppose the mark, like the Russian 
rouble, were to lose all of its value, what then? One 
thing we may be sure would happen in that event: 
hordes of officials in the employ of the German Gov- 
ernment would soon be thrown out of their jobs, for 
the Government would not have the means with which 
to pay them and thus the functions of government 
would be reduced to a minimum. In regard to foreign 
trade, it is not difficult to see what would happen. 
To-day, with the mark at its lowest point, orders for 
German products are coming in so rapidly that hun- 
dreds of manufacturers have declared they can not 
accept any more. The productive capacity of Ger- 
many to-day, is about eighty per cent of its pre-war 
standard, and there is small prospect of any serious 
attempt being made by American and British competi- 
tors to interfere with this state of affairs. Indeed the 
value of the mark will not permit any such interfer- 
ence. Thus it would seem that if the mark disappears 
altogether as a medium of exchange, it will not be 
German commerce that will be bankrupt, it will be 
the German Government. 

Dr. Walther Rathenau, the German Minister of 
Reconstruction, declared recently: “We must go to 
the limit of our capacity in regard to reparation. A 
complete fulfilment of the terms of the ultimatum 
will hit the world economically more severely than 
ourselves. The more Germany must work, the more 
must others cease working.” Dr. Rathenau is right 
and the reason is not far to seek. Dr. Rathenau has 
announced that another conference with the French 
Government is to take place regarding his Govern- 
ment’s promise to deliver to France, in the course of 
four and one-half years, goods to the value of seven 
billion gold marks. What will be the value of the 
mark when the arrangements are completed for the 
delivery of this enormous sum, and what will be the 
condition of trade in America and Britain while Ger- 
many is exporting these goods? This is not an academic 
question; it goes to the root of the whole matter, for 
as long as the idea of indemnities is adhered to, the 
more Germany must work, and the more other coun- 
tries must cease from working. Thus in making a 
bankrupt of the German Government, the Allies are 
making bankrupts of themselves. 


THE TWO VOICES OF INDIA. 


In a copy of the Calcutta Review which has somehow 
drifted around the world to us, we have chanced upon 
a most illuminating comparison of the teachings of the 
two prophets of modern India, Rabindranath Tagore 
and Mahatma Ghandi. At the very outset of the discus- 
sion, the author (who signs himself C. S. R.) exposes 
an antithesis of ideas which inevitably reminds one of 
the conflict between Westernism and Slavophilism in 
Russia. 

In all his recent utterances, [the author says} 
Rabindranath urges a closer co-operation between the East 
and the West. Gandhi is the leader of the non-codperation 
movement. He is the sworn enemy of all that goes under 
the comprehensive term of Western civilization. With 
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him it is a delusive optimism to believe that machinery will 
save India. Gandhi pleads for the freedom of the 
human spirit which is now at bay, as it were, before the 
horrible monster of a mechanical civilization. For Rabindra- 
nath, on the other hand, machinery does not matter, so long 
as we have the right attitude to it. It is false to 
assume that we are spiritual in proportion to the fewness 
of the material instruments we employ. Rabindranath 
speaks of the joy of life, ithe freedom of spirit, and the délight 
of existence, and Gandhi preaches the doom of the 
natural world, its pomps and vanities, and proclaims. and 
practises the blessedness of poverty and chastity. 

Having contemplated for the moment these two con- 
trasting ideals of what ought to be, let us now pass 
directly to an examination of some of the economic 
changes that are actually going forward from day to 
day, in India. According to Shapurji Saklatvala, who 
writes in the Labour Monthly of London on the subject 
of “India in the Labour World,” the industrialization 
of India is proceeding at a tremendous rate. During 
the years 1910-1920, more than four thousand new 
“concerns” were registered in India, 965 of them during 
the year ending March, 1921. From 1910 to 1914, “the 
average total capital of new companies registered in In- 
dia, year by year, was approximately twelve million 
pounds”; for the single year 1919, however, the total 
came to the enormous figure of £183 million; while for 
the year ending March, 1921, the amount was £100 mil- 
lion. 

Already, says Mr. Saklatvala, forty-five millions of 
the people of India are engaged in industry and com- 
merce; and in the tremendous profits made by the man- 
ufacturers already in the field, one finds the promise of 
a further expansion, ona huge scale, of the “mechanical 
civilization” of the West. With a compelling regard 
for the facts in the case, the author lays out full names 
and specific figures for fourteen cotton-mills which in 
1919 or 1920 paid dividends of 100-365 per cent, and 
seventeen jute-mills which paid 125-400 per cent. 

Now it requires no argument to prove that the rapid 
expansion of machine-industry in India is not due to any 
conscious preference on the part of either the owners 
of the machines or their operators for a “mechanical 
civilization,” as distinguished from a handicraft civiliza- 
tion. The plain fact is that as long as men want goods, 
machine-production, as compared with hand-production, 
will have a “survival-value” as real and as effective as 
the protective colouring of the lizard, or the hibernating 
instinct of the bear. When Mahatma Gandhi seeks, 
then, to halt the process of industrialization, he attempts 
with consummate logic to eliminate as far as possible the 
condition which gives the machine its survival-value. 
That is to say, he attempts to put a positive limitation 
upon the human appetite for material goods. 

But more important than the negative aspect of asceti- 
cism—as a check upon the appetites, and therefore in a 
meastire upon industrialism—is its positive aspiration 
for freedom of the spirit. Ags one considers this phase 
of Gandhi’s teaching, one wonders if in the very process 
of self-denial, the ascetic does not give to material things 
an amount of attention that no free spirit can afford to 
bestow upon them. Evidently Tagore thinks that this is 
so, and here he apparently agrees with the thought of 
Plato and Aristotle, that the contemplative life is not 
best promoted by the absence of material goods, but 
rather by a degree of abundance which permits an easy 
indifference, 

Plato and Aristotle would have imposed upon slaves 
the task of maintaining an economic foundation for the 
spiritual freedom of the favoured class; and this is, in 
essence, the method by which the foundation is still 
maintained, where it exists at all. The non-cooperation 
movement of Mahatma Gandhi, in its economic aspects, 
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seems to be a rejection of this system of slavery, 
through a rejection of its products. But it is more than 
that; it is a reckless emancipation of iron slaves which 
have in themselves an inherent capacity to produce a 
greater degree of abundance and leisure than can possi- 
bly be produced without them. In some sense, every 
prophet must choose whether he will build upon an in- 
dividual asceticism that seeks to limit severely the wants 
of man, or upon social co-operation that aspires to con- 
trol the means of satisfying these wants. The question 
of emphasis not only divides Gandhi from Tagore; it 
seems to us to divide the past from the future. 


THE BLESSED BOLL WEEVIL. 


In the hope of checking an unfortunate tendency to 
pessimism which we have noticed in our spirits of late, 
we have been studying the financial pages of the daily 
press, where cheerfulness is the order of the day, and 
there is no saying how gay and light-hearted we might 
have become if we had not discovered that the promised 
business revival about which all the experts are writ- 
ing, 1s contingent upon so many things that strike 
us as being in themselves discouraging. Our manu- 
facturers, it appears, are only waiting for a tariff- 
revision which will charm the money from the pockets 
of a reluctant public and break the so-called buyers’ 
strike; that lusty infant the dye-industry, too, is 
calling for a stronger dose of the same medicine; 
other large enterprises are all intent upon unloading 
their tax-burden upon other peoples’ shoulders, while 
all employers stand united as one man in regarding a 
reduction of wages as a sine qua non. 

While we were trying to figure out how prosperity 
could possibly come about as the result of dearness 
and poverty, along came the bankers and informed us 
that the South had been greatly helped by the boll 
weevil and bad weather! They explained to us how 
it was that business had come to a standstill because 
the warehouses were full of cotton which was being 
held as security for loans, and the loans could not be 
liquidated until the price of cotton advanced. This un- 
fortunate situation was happily ended by the blighting 
influences referred to; whereupon the price of cotton 
advanced, credits were released, the wheels began to 
turn once more, and one of the banking-fraternity is 
moved by a spirit of gratitude to write as follows: 

No one would argue that the world is any better off because 
there will be only one-half as much cotton as usual produced 
this year, but it is certain that this fact has resulted in releas- 
ing credits in the South, and that one of the most serious and 
seemingly hopeless situations that the banks of that section 
have ever been confronted with has suddenly disappeared. 

We can not help wishing that the bankers would 
kindly explain what seems to the lay mind to be the 
strangest of paradoxes. If a hopeless situation has 
been changed into a hopeful one in the manner de- 
scribed, the natural inference is of course that drought 
and blight are in reality blessings in disguise. Does it 
not seem worth while to inquire into the nature of 
“business” when its well-being is conditioned upon 
what are generally considered as calamities? Men and 
women who spend their money in buying cotton-goods 
may well be pardoned for asking, “What kind of mon- 
ster is this Credit which demands such sacrifices ?” 

Facing a period of acknowledged difficulty and 
suffering, it is interesting to observe that the Federa- 
tion of British Industries is advocating measures of 
relief which show the tendency of the business mind 
everywhere to ignore the needs of consumers in pre- 
scribing for prosperity. Thus the resort to indirect 
taxation, instead of “putting a certain amount of pur- 
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chasing-power in the hands of consumers,” is bound 
to make even greater inroads into their savings and to 
perpetuate the prostration that it is desired to end. 

In view of this anti-social attitude on the part of the 
practical, hard-headed business man, it is hardly to be 
wondered at that economic and industrial conditions 
are growing progressively worse, and that Central 
Europe approaches the utter collapse that in Russia, 
according to the opinion of the same type of business 
man, has been the price of isolation and the paralysis 
of individual initiative by a benevolent government. 
In spite of everything, more isolation and paralysis con- 
tinue to be advocated as the remedies for business 
depression, by conservative and revolutionary forces 
alike. Indeed, the proposal of the Guild Socialists to 
provide security of employment by making employers 
responsible for their workers, whether employed or 
not, is reminiscent of slavery, and is as far removed 
from the voluntary principle as are the Guildsmen’s 
further suggestions to confine the workers to “useful” 
occupations and give them control of management. 

Shocked by the spectacle of human exploitation, 
many benevolent people are wont to assume that there 
must be something peculiarly immoral about profit. The 
perversion of the business world, which endeavours to 
augment its profits by legislation directed against its 
competitors, is paralleled by the attitude of those 
idealists who advocate methods of coercion in order 
to regulate competition in the interest of the so-called 
labouring classes. Mr. Bernard Shaw speaks for the 
latter when he reflects severely upon the French and 
English economists who taught that “all progress, all 
prosperity, all salvation, individual and social, depend 
on an unrestrained conflict for food and money,” ana 
who advocated free trade, free contract, free competi- 
tion, natural liberty, laissez-faire, in short “doing the 
other fellow down” without interference by govern- 
ment, however nobly inspired such interference might 
be. 

This sort of criticism errs, it seems to us, in the im- 
plied assumption that freedom has been given a trial, 
and that our present discontents are chargeable to it 
rather than to its denial. The important fact is over- 
looked that access to natural opportunities, now denied, 
would make human exploitation wellnigh impossible 
and that, in the absence of legal privilege, any agree- 
ment regarding wages, interest, or what not, would be 
withheld unless it promised satisfaction to all con- 
cerned. In the end, both the man who directs the 
employment of capital and those who transform the 
natural elements into the desired objects, stand to 
benefit by the removal of the legal restraints that have 
arisen from a wholly false idea of the nature of pro- 
perty. Even while inveighing against unchartered 
freedom, Mr. Bernard Shaw is compelled by a true 
instinct to acknowledge “the divine sense that liberty 
is a need vital to human growth.” It is difficult to see 
how any other principle can be made to compose the 
contending forces in the economic struggle, and to pre- 
pare the way for general prosperity. 


THE IMPOVERISHMENT OF LIFE. 


We have occasionally spoken of the housing-problem, 
and of the first steps necessary, in our judgment, to- 
wards its solution; and not to the solution of this 
problem alone, but to various others, more or less 
closely related to it, such as city-planning. If the 
development of our communal life on its physical and 
external side is ever to be directed in an orderly and 
rational way, meeting the interests of the community 
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as a whole, a beginning must be made at the bottom. 
Cities are built upon land; houses are built upon land. 
They can be built nowhere else. Therefore, until the 
problems which city-building and house-building pre- 
sent are considered primarily from the point of view 
of the land that cities and houses are built on, they 
can never be solved. Perhaps they can not be solved 
even then—we do not think so—but the one certainty 
is that until they are so considered, nothing worth doing 
can be done with them. Until there is an orderly and 
rational disposition of the land, in the general interest 
of the community which lives on that land and creates 
its site-value, there can be no orderly and rational 
disposition of anything built upon it. Cities will grow 
up at haphazard, in spite of all the most attractive 
plans and zoning-systems that architects can devise; 
and the housing-problem will remain as we have always 
known it, and as it now is. 

Last week we got a glimpse of another side of the 
problem, a side which we would call its moral side, 
if that word had not become so debased through con- 
stant counterfeiture by liberals, politicians and news- 
paper-correspondents. A distinguished member of the 
American Institute of Architects told us something 
very astonishing, which we were at first inclined to 
regard as an exaggeration. It was this: that if build- 
ing should be resumed, or rather projected, on a nor- 
mal scale, there could be found nowhere near enough 
workmen left in the building-trades to carry it on. 
With recent data of unemployment in mind, we had 
our doubts and said so; and the architect at once got 
down to figures. The normal strength of the brick- 
layers’ union in Philadelphia, he said, is 2000; and 
the union rules require that 200 apprentices should 
be kept at work. At present, there are 400 bricklayers 
in Philadelphia, and three apprentices; and the record 
is that only twenty-five per cent of those who start 
the four-year apprenticeship ever carry through and 
become bricklayers. There are to-day thirty-five tile- 
contractors in Philadelphia and only sixty-eight tile- 
setters; and naturally, our informant remarked, the 
contractors are wondering how they can make any 
money out of one-and-three-fourths setters per con- 
tractor! The architect followed this up with similar 
information about plasterers and carpenters, quoting 
figures which we no longer remember, and he gave us 
a depressing picture of the depleted state of the trade- 
schools. The building-trades, he said, are shot to 
pieces (such being his forceful expression) by an 
immense general drift into other occupations. When 
we asked how this happened, he replied that it was 
due to a spiritual break-down, brought about through 
the increasing suppression of the instinct of workman- 
ship. He had watched it for more than ten years, 
and in all his talks with workmen during that period, 
he had never once failed to get the answer that the 
conditions of their labour precluded the possibility of 
good work. “They tell us to lay brick a certain way, 
which we know is a rotten way; they give us mortar 
which we know is rotten mortar; and when we get 
through with the job, we know it is a rotten job.” 
Hence the men who have any pride in their craft 
drift out of the trade if they can. 

All this brought back to our mind a talk which we 
had had three days before with a master-lithographer, a 
very able man, who described the same conditions as 
prevailing in his trade and gave the same reason. It 
brought back also what Mr. Walter Prichard Eaton 
had written in our issue of 9 November, about the 
art of the Yankee carpenter; and the striking thing 
that Mr. Grant La Farge, himself an artist, had writ- 
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ten in our issue of 2 November, about the art of the 
Yankee boat-builder. It fell in precisely, too, with 
what we know of those who ply our own trade of 
writing. Who would be a writer if he had to exercise 
his craft as the great majority now must? Not we, 
surely, any more than a hundred we know of, whose 
pens are idle—we would follow the bricklayers, plas- 
terers, lithographers and all who have respect enough 
for their craft at least to prefer it to themselves, and 
go out into something else. Necessity, perhaps, may 
sometimes compel one to sell oneself, but not to sell 
one’s craft. 

Thus we were brought around again to that old 
notion of ours that the great objection to the present 
economic system is that it is demoralizing. We say 
freely that we were never able to get up the proper 
amount of enthusiasm over a sound economic order, 
sheerly for the sake of putting more food in people’s 
mouths or reducing their tale of bricks. The big 
grudge that we hold against the system of monopoly 
and exploitation is that it makes life so uninteresting ; 
it robs life of savour and flavour. Moreover, it makes 
life uninteresting for everybody concerned; for its 
beneficiaries as well as for its victims. We are ac- 
quainted with some of its beneficiaries and have ob- 
served others at close range, and they seem to be 
having as dull and feverish a time of it as anyone— 
and all the more, apparently, because they do not 
know how to follow the trail of the bricklayers and 
plasterers into some measure of emancipation. Spirit- 
ually, they too have broken down, and they do not 
know how to do anything but stagger on in support 
of an economic system which yields even them so 
little solid satisfaction. 

We merely throw these observations out in a general 
way. We are not disposed to urge any particular 
moral, but it occurred to us that our readers might 
like to assess their relation to their own work in the 
light of what we have said, and decide on the strength 
of their own experience whether the conclusions of 
our friend the architect are correct. For our part, we 
think there is something in them. 


AN ENGLISH PILGRIMAGE. 


For twenty-four days I have been touring the highways and 
by-ways of England and it thas been like wandering among 
the tombs of a dead past; a past of renown and splendour 
which gives the English country-side a sweetness of mem- 
ory still untainted by the vulgarity of these untoward days. 
I set out on my journey planning to follow the paths trodden 
by the cathedral builders and to do reverence at their ancient 
and, alas, sometimes crumbling shrines. At Quarr Abbey, 
a service chanted in pure Gregorian was a benign prelude 
to my pilgrimage; thence I passed on to the Abbey at Romsey 
on the coast of Kent, just celebrating its one thousandth anni- 
versary, and so across the Wiltshire Downs to Salisbury 
Cathedral, the most complete of English monastic piles, 
and then westward into Somerset to the ruined sanctuary of 
Glastonbury. 

From Glastonbury’s little church of wattle, so carefully 
preserved through all the centuries of the Christian era, arose 
a civilization so glorious in its art and literature that to this 
day something of its beauty remains to redeem in some meas- 
ure our graceless age. Who can stand between the mighty 
columns of the broken arch of Glastonbury Abbey and remain 
untouched by the spirit of joy which possessed those ancient 
craftsmen? Their altars are the altars which endure, Many 
of the cathedrals they built are in use to-day, the form of 
worship they knew has changed but little. What has changed 
is the industrial system which made these cathedrals possible. 
Where there was once joy in work there is now weariness; 
where there was abundance there is now poverty. Nothing 
remains of the spiritual grace and patience which raised those 
mighty monuments of faith. To what a pass have we come, 
we moderns; with all our inventions and “progress” we can 


not recreate the glory of those ancient days, nor give our 
people even an hour as rich in spiritual exercise as their sys- 
tem yielded them all the days of the year for nigh on ten 
centuries. 

From Glastonbury it is but a step to Wells, and thence to 
Gloucester, that pile of perfect grace and loveliness. Redemp- 
tion is there for any man who will but let his eyes feast 
for a moment on Gloucester’s marvels. Sad Tintern came 
next, that lovely monument in the fairest of valleys. Thence 
through the countries of Monmouth and Ross to Ludlow 
where Milton gave his masque of “Comus” at the Castle. 
Next Stokesay Abbey, still glorious in its old age; the slow 
setting sun gilding its battlements and setting its ivy-clad 
walls aglow. 

Then on to beloved Haughmond. How wonderful the old 
Abbey must have been in the days when it was a centre of 
learning, and the meeting place of musician, scholar and 
artist. Set on the slope of a hill crested with mighty oaks 
and beeches, it towers over one of the richest plains in 
England. Hard by runs the Severn, yielding fine salmon, 
and the marshes where duck, snipe, woodcock and trout 
abound. Life must have been a cup overflowing with plenty 
for the wayfaring man in those far-off days, but in this 
twentieth century the wretched labourer plods his weary way 
from furrow to hovel, the serf of a bankrupt landlord, and 
the victim of an iniquitous political system. Lovely Shrop- 
shire, ancient land, where Celt, Roman, Saxon, Norman found 
a bounteous life, how lowly are thy children now! Did pov- 
erty exist in your broad meads when Lilleshall, Wenlock, 
Buildivas, Haughmond and Shrewsbury were in flower? I 
can not think so; for Shropshire men and women were master 
craftsmen in the days when abbies and priories were set like 
jewels along the banks of the Severn and on the brows of 
the green hills. To-day the traveller speeds from town to 
town by rail or motor, and books his rooms at an hotel by 
telegraph; to-day the Englishman belongs to the greatest 
empire the world has ever seen; he jis a party man; he is 
taxed almost out of existence; he spends his days in dread 
of poverty; he hardly knows the meaning of the word con- 
tentment. Life passes swiftly by him with all its riches left 
untouched. Our modern life, if we but knew the truth, is 
a poor and broken thing. It was made so five centuries ago. 
Such is reformation. 

The Cathedral at Chester is nearly a complete whole, but 
somehow for all its perfection one thinks less kindly of places 
like this which gave in so easily to the demands of reform- 
ing Henry and his Cardinal Cromwell. For my part, I like 
better those ruined shrines where the stout abbots stood 
bravely against those who came with orders from the “de- 
fender of the faith’ to plunder and destroy. From Chester 
my steps took me next into Yorkshire to Bolton Abbey, a 
part of which is still in use. This noble pile is set in a dell 
by the side of a quiet river, and ensconced among hills where 
at sunset the heather and the gorse vie with the purple West. 
It was here that David Cox, Roberts and Prince painted 
those water-colours which are the great examples of the 
English school. 

It is hard to imagine what the scholar’s life must have 
been like, in England, in the days before the battle of Bos- 
worth Field. Glowing pastures, rich streams, forests, and 
open hills from which tower and spire could be seen beck- 
oning the traveller on to where abundance and learning were 
ever to be found. To-day how poor, in comparison, are the 
cheerless inns, and the decaying villages. 

Over the Cheviot Hills I made my way in a pelting rain 
which abated not once in eight hours, down into Hexham, 
thence to York where Saxon and Roman churches lie beneat’a 
the stones of the Gothic cathedral. Thence southwards 
through the Midlands to Winchester, and as I stood by 
Wykeham’s chantry I felt how poor and mean are the achieve- 
ments of our time. The mighty past dwarfs everything. 
Wykeham was the flower of the system of his day, a system 
which made for abundance and leisure, distinction, achieve- 
mient and great art. 

From Winchester I turned aside to Stonehenge, and there 
I found that the British War Office is erecting huts for the 
hideous machinery of modern war within sight of the sacred 
altars of the Druids. Such people are past praying for. This 
is a generation of lunatics. Stonehenge and tanks and army 
huts! It is unthinkable, but it is true. 

These rambles aniong the holy places of England have con- 
vinced me that nothing of any value can be done to bring 
about a new social order until the past has been rightly inter- 
preted. To this end let us work so that our generation may 
leave behind it something worth saving from the ruins of 
our time. RicHArp CLAUGHTON, 
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I am often reproached with an abnormal fondness 
for unknown and neglected corners, especially of 
Paris. People are shocked to learn that, in the course 
of years, I have never visited Fontainebleau or entered 
the Invalides, and they receive with a blank expression 
the avowal that I prefer Belleville to Bellevue, and 
the banks of the Biévre, smothered by tanneries and 
slums, to the laughing quays of the Seine, embowered 
by trees. They look up these places in some guide- 
book or other and read that they are “modern quar- 
ters given over to gross industries and completely 
devoid of other interest,’ and they wonder what can 
be the matter with me. There is a comprehensible 
gratification for the sentimental traveller who proudly 
adds Mont Blanc, the Jungfrau, Lake Geneva, and 
the St. Gothard tunnel to his collection of souvenirs, 
but the inverted snobbery of him who would seek to 
penetrate the soul of south Paris and to surprise the 
secret of the Butte-au-Cailles is beyond the under- 
standing of the lover of beauty or the amateur of 
monuments. 

Yet there is something to be said, philosophically, 
for this taste for low society in landscape. “Nature,” 
said Huysmans, “is only interesting when it is sickly 
and debilitated.” He meant that a piece of scenery 
which stands by itself, untouched by time, remote from 
human contact, has really nothing to say to us. It is 
there, endowed with all the beauty, all the self-suffi- 
ciency that we lack; it is made to be admired, but 
scarcely to be loved, and we are certainly not at home 
with it. “Le silence de ces éspaces infinis w’éffraie.” 
But a landscape which has been gradually invaded, 
gradually violated by the hopeless, for ever unsatisfied 
embrace of that tremendous lover—a great city—its 
sources of candid water dried up, its happy fields 
deflowered and stained, appeals to me with the tragic 
charm of a human being soiled and wasted by life. 
It was destined for other things, and even its mur- 
derers have ruined the workmanship of God, as it 
were, involuntarily and without joy. It has worked 
and suffered like a man. It has suffered in silence 
like a child. 

This whole south section of Paris, that has sprawled 
out beyond the fortifications into the valley of the 
lost river Biévre, is full of unexpected suggestion for 
him who has senses to feel. Start from the Boulevard 
Arago where the guillotine is still set up on dark Mon- 
day mornings, and boys in their teens still pay their 
debt to society, as the newspapers say. Walk in the 
direction of the Porte des Peupliers and so on to 
Arcueil or Bicétre. It is a region which does not 
lack interest, and it has been totally ignored in litera- 
ture and painting save by Huysmans in a few scat- 
tered pages, and by the artist Lepére in a few draw- 
ings. I remember one milky autumn morning long 
ago when I came unexpectedly on a small yellow build- 
ing vaguely resembling a church save that it exhibited 
no cross. The steeple lifted a finger of interrogation 
to the turquoise sky. The door was wide open. To 
what unknown God was this singular tabernacle erected 
in the heart of working Paris? Inside there- was no 
sign of bell, book or candle. But on the door was 
written: ‘Church of the New Revelation. Delivered 
to Pére Antoine at Chelles-sur-Seine.” Then, after a 
brief account of Pére Antoine who, after propagating 
his revelation, was miraculously assumed into heaven 
at the same hour and place, namely: Chelles-sur-Seine, 
was inscribed the following sentence not to be found 
in the Talmud, or in the Sacred Books of the East, or 
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in the works composed during so many centuries by 
the Holy Spirit who was a great artist but an indiffer- 
ent Greek scholar: 


At no matter what hour of the day or night, this place 
remains open for all those who having no other shelter would 
desire to enter here and sleep. No questions are asked. 


I do not know what has become of the Church of 
the Anthonytes, for when I last visited the quarter of 
the Butte-aux-Cailles it had, to all appearances, van- 
ished off the face of the earth like its founder. Per- 
haps the police, so indefatigable in settling the prob- 
lems of those without shelter in their own fashion, 
had been alarmed by this unexpected concurrence and 
had seen to it that it disappeared. I have looked up 
the Pére Antoine in M. Jules Bois’s volume, “The Little 
Religions of Paris,” and have been unable to find 
any trace of him. But I know that, as religions 


go, I find sympathetic and even admirable, a 
religion that stipulates simply and_ solely that 
people be allowed to sleep. One thinks of 


Lethe and the Lotos Eaters, of Swinburne’s “Garden 
of Proserpine,” of all sorts of drowsy cults and lan- 
guid, beneficent divinities. But one thinks also of 
things nearer to life and nearer to us. One day at the 
front when the war was on, a recruit came to us, 
almost totally unprepared, with notions of the war 
gleaned exclusively from the now happily forgotten 
works of writers like Sergeant Guy Empey and Private 
Peat. He asked about shells, gas, raids, etc., and finally 
he inquired with an unforgettable expression: “Can a 
man sleep here?’ “Sure,” he was told, “when you 
aren’t on guard.” Then for the first time he smiled 
supremely, and) throwing himself on the infamous 
chicken-wire hammock which represented a bed, he 
closed his eyes and slumbered profoundly, still smiling. 

Were I a millionaire, I should be tempted to endow 
heavily the sanctuaries of Pére Antoine if any of them 
still exist. They should be dedicated to all the forlorn 
beings who skulk despairingly at midnight beneath the 
bridges, the women and girls for ever on the march, 
the children for whom the dark is peopled not by 
phantoms but by the rather too solid guardians of 
society whose business it is to pursue them; to all the 
vagabonds, in short, happy and unhappy, so despised 
by the odious, pushing, successful and pretentious 
people who make up three-fourths of our delightful 
world. There would be many of these little temples of 
oblivion, nor would they lack, each of them, its ceme- 
tery, and over the door of the latter would be written: 
“This place remains open for all those who having no 
other shelter would desire to enter here . . . and sleep.” 

Since we are on ecclesiastical ground, it might be 
said that the Butte-aux-Cailles has its own ecclesiasti- 
cal scandal which deserves to be related. About a year 
ago, the parish of Saint Anne de la Maison Blanche 
had among its clergy a priest of Italian origin, the 
Abbé Consiglio. He was not often seen in the con- 
fessional, but to make up for it, he could be found 
daily in one of the bars of the interesting Place d’Italie 
close by, in the company of gentlemen anything but 
edifying in appearance. This in itself would be suf- 
ficiently remarkable in France where the Catholic 
clergy live their own lives to a degree unknown even 
with us in America. The Abbé Consiglio, however, 
lived his own life in a special and personal fashion 
which came to light one day when several of his good 
friends were suddenly arrested for stealing automo- 
biles, and when two of the automobiles were discovered 
parked on a piece of land directly behind the Abbé’s 
church. 
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A very commonplace history, you will say. But for 
an artist with the taste to read between the lines of a 
newspaper-story in order to unravel the possibilities 
which it presents to him alone, an artist like Balzac for 
example, this anecdote is not, necessarily, commonplace. 
Imagine, for a moment, that the Abbé Consiglio was 
not a poor banal sinner like the rest of us, willing to 
risk his soul and his office for a couple of H. P. 
Citroens. Suppose that he was not a mere bad priest, 
like any other, but a bad priest in spite of himself who, 
in other days, when it was not so unfashionable for 
the messenger of God to frequent the poor and the 
lost, might have been a saint. Or suppose that he 
frequented the company of the poor from more subtle 
and atavistic causes. Perhaps he was once a gamin 
himself, a boy for whom the whole zest and poetry of 
life was concentrated in the low sinister street in which 
he saw the light, and then, suddenly, in the midst of 
his religious duties, his sacred calling, he heard the 
irresistible call to go back to the scene of his origin, 
the comrades of his infancy—a situation which has 
been treated, and well treated, by M. Francis Carco in 
his melodrama, “Mon Homme.” Or, better yet, per- 
haps he began really as a sort of saint, young, highly 
organized, deeply sensitive to the beauty of holiness, 
“the elegance of sanctity”; and then, in the midst of 
it all, felt the terrible hunger for the gutter, the insati- 
able craving for low companions and dangerous fre- 
quentations which sometimes assail a temperament 
which has the misfortune of being not one but two. 


Harlots have pleasures of their own to give 
The vulgar herd can never understand. 


He would return over and over to the forbidden fruit, 
till, all at once, he would understand that it was too 
late to get back, that he was caught... . 

That story will never be written, I thought, as I 
saw the sad Byzantine cupolas of Saint Anne melt 
into the sparkling horizon from one of those heights 
which dominate the murdered river south of Paris. 
There are so many stories that one imagines and will 
never write because, unlike the Abbé Consiglio, we do 
not really love our neighbour as an artist would, an 
artist like Gogol or Chekhov. Either we write to 
reform him, or we write for fifty dollars a week, or 
worst of all, we write so that some one may say: How 
well put that is! Least of all we write because we 
can do no other, because we burn to fix in a form 
which shall not be wholly ephemeral the gesture that 
no memory can retain, the love that no act can express, 
the tragic humanity that flows past us for ever with a 
motion more rapid than a stream. 

One has these thoughts, sitting, as it were, outside 
life and yet so near it, with the city spread on the 
horizon and the tarnished, sorrowful valley at one’s 
feet. In the distance, everything seemed to fall into 
place ; the crooked was made straight, the domes of the 
Panthéon and the Val de Grace, the towers of Notre 
Dame, the dream-like, far-lifted pile of the Sacred 
Heart seemed borne forward into the same align- 
ment, All Paris was seen, suddenly, in epitome, like 
one of those little celestial cities in the corners of 
primitive paintings, all golden and lilac, all shining and 
sparkling in the luminous October haze. There on the 
skyline was synthesis, harmony, adjustment; a beati- 
tude that leaves nothing to be said; there was the 
accomplished fact, the perfect work. 

But nearer by, the landscape defied synthesis. It 
should have been painted by one of those post-impres- 
sionists who excel in expressing the strange, mechani- 
cal disharmony of modern life. It was all a confused 


mass of uncertain construction and vague neglect in 
two primary colours, red and violet, colours sounded 
by the vermilion roofs of workmen’s houses casting 
violet shadows on the broad light of the valley; the 
reddish sunlight clothing the noble arches of the aque- 
duct; the sharp note of a boy’s purple jersey in a 
field below. Far away the city rose sufficient to itself 
and silent. But this pathetic valley, so formless, so 
defaced, so warm with the presence of a humanity 
that was like itself, was full of life and it was full 
of peace. 

Already how am I so far 

Out of that minute? Must I go 

Onward whenever light winds blow, 

Fixed by no friendly star? 


Why not? How futile all this talk about penetrating 
the core of life, the soul of things, supposing that we 
even could, or that they had a soul. Why should we 
attempt to perpetuate a gesture and a love which are 
themselves ephemeral? Why write about humanity 
like the Russians: it is perhaps enough to love it and 
to drift with it. That picture will never be painted, 
or that novel written. The secret of things, the mas- 
tery of them then evades us? But sensation is also a 
part of life, perhaps the greatest part, and it is well, 
infinitely well, to lie back in this great, humming, 
luminous peace, caressed by a wind thrilling and pure; 
seeing far away the Perfect City to which we have no 
key ; remembering that when “we have no other shelter 
we may enter here and sleep.” 

CUTHBERT WRIGHT. 


THE PROBLEM OF PUGNACITY. 
CIVILIZATION is largely a means of reducing the num- 
ber of fights that take place among men. A country 
in which most of the people fight each other most of 
the time is regarded as an uncivilized country. The 
average American thinks of Mexico as uncivilized 
because bits of Mexico always seem to be fighting 
other bits and the police seem never to interfere. The 
peaceful citizen regards internal fighting as odious—a 
revival of barbarism. He will occasionally find excuses 
for a mob that shares his prejudices of the moment 
and behaves violently towards people whom he dis- 
likes, but he loathes the idea of settling great public 
questions by fighting. He is suspicious both of reac- 
tionaries and of revolutionaries who talk of blood 
flowing like water in a class-war. He tells himself 
that we have got past all that sort of thing, and he sees 
in a country at war with itself the prospect, not of 
the triumph of this or that party, but of the ruin of 
the country. 

It is a curious fact that, though men have discov- 
ered that there is an alternative to fighting in so many 
of their relationships, they are still not quite sure that 
an alternative to fighting can be discovered in the 
wider international sphere. Militarists, no doubt, 
believe in the possibility of a world-peace. They 
believe they can bring peace to the world by putting 
the world to the sword. Napoleon believed this, and 
it must be admitted that he had some grounds for his 
theory. The peace of most nations has been won 
through fighting. Their unity has at first been the 
unity, not of good will, but of conquest. The con- 
queror, it may be said, ultimately governed them by 
assent—by giving them conditions in which life was 
more tolerable than it had been when they were free 
to fight. Still, peace was usually born of the triumph 
of the strong. 

It is thus not easy at first sight to see in a United 
Kingdom or a United States an unquestionable proph- 
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ecy of a united world. Apart from the fact that 
unity was brought about by fighting at home, we have 
also to face the fact that unity was preserved by the 
constant danger of having to fight enemies from abroad. 
We do not say that, without this danger, unity would 
have been impossible. Man has gleams of reasonable- 
ness, and it may be that men of the same country 
would have grown tired of fighting each other even if 
there had been nobody else to fight. At the same time, 
peace at home became ever more necessary as an aid 
to fighting foreigners. Men were not left entirely with- 
out enemies, though they could no longer find them in 
the next county. They had still an outlet for their 
pugnacity. They had still an outlet for their desire 
for power. 

In ‘considering any scheme for international peace 
we shall always have to take into account the pugna- 
city of men. Pugnacity, we fancy, has caused quite 
as many wars as the love of power. Men are more 
contentious than dogs; and religion, markets, and the 
other apparent reasons for fighting are usually merely 
the excuses by which they attempt to make their con- 
tentiousness appear reasonable. The Belfast riots are 
often spoken of as though they were due to religion. 
We have heard it contended with some show of rea- 
son that they are chiefly expressions of pugnacity— 
the pugnacity that found expression in faction-fights 
in all parts of Ireland till the middle of last century. 
No doubt the pugnacity has been kept alive and rein- 
forced by sectarian passion. But the fact remains that 
fights as bitter took place in parts of Ireland in which 
all the fighters were of the same religion. We have 
heard of the boys in one Protestant street in Belfast 
engaging in constant skirmishes with the boys in the 
next street which was also Protestant, and, though no 
blood was drawn, except, perhaps, from a nose, there 
were all the elements of outraged patriotism in their 
mutual hatreds. 

This desire to fight your neighbour is not, of course, 
a peculiarly Irish characteristic. It is an almost uni- 
versal characteristic of human beings, which it takes 
generations of training to get rid of. Thus it would 
seem that, in the last analysis, men fight for fighting’s 
sake. They always must have a pretext, but without 
it they would fight on some other pretext. The his- 
tory of Italy is especially rich in examples of fighting 
for fighting’s sake. In the Middle Ages there was no 
town in Italy so small that it would not seek and find 
occasion for a war with some other town. Assisi is a 
little town built as though on a cliff. Twelve miles 
away, separated by a level plain, Perugia is another 
little town built on a steep hill. To us to-day it is incon- 
ceivable that these two tiny hills should make war on 
each other. Not inconceivable, perhaps, but certainly 
ridiculous. Yet they did, as a matter of fact, make 
war on each other as vehemently and as earnestly as 
though they had been Rome and Carthage. They had 
no excuse that would appeal to a modern man. They 
had not even religious differences. We smile nowa- 
days when we read that St. Francis in his youth was 
wounded in a battle between the people of Perugia 
and the people of Assisi. Even the people of Assisi 
and Perugia would to-day think it the height of 
absurdity to fight with each other in the old fashion. 
There may be pugnacious people in both, but, if there 
are, they have found a new outlet for their pugnacity, 
some in international affairs and some in the disputes 
between the Fascisti and the Communists. 

It is a rather melancholy thought, however, that 
pugnacity can be driven. out of human beings only 


by the substitution of what may be called a wider 
pugnacity, and that men will cease to wish to fight 
the people in the next village only if they are allowed to 
fight the people in the next country. War between 
nations does not seem to be the ideal way of putting 
an end to war between villages. If it is the only way, 
it raises the question whether it is possible to put an 
end to war between nations at all. It looks as though 
it were impossible until the course of events brings 
about a war between worlds. If Mr. Wells’s dream 
ever comes true—as, unhappily, many of his dreams 
come true—and ‘men from Mars launch themselves 
upon the Earth, that would undoubtedly unify the 
world as nothing else could do. We should then have 
a league of nations that would embody the pugnacity 
of man, and a war between France and Germany 
would at once seem as small and preposterous a thing 
as a war between Perugia and Assisi would seem 
to-day. Frenchmen would forget all their old anti- 
pathies in a wider pugnacity, and would regard the 
Germans as their glorious allies in the war for the 
liberty of the small planets. 

We doubt, however, if the mass of men will be 
willing to wait for a war with Mars to put an end to 
wars among themselves. They will not accept too 
readily the pessimistic view that the only alternative 
to pugnacity is more pugnacity. For one thing, it 
seems clear that, in the evolution of society, pugnacity 
has been transmuted, not only into warlike, but into 
peaceful forms. Men nowadays fight each other in the 
law courts whose great-grandfathers would have set- 
tled their disputes with pistols. Politics and business 
have similarly absorbed a vast amount of the natural 
pugnacity of men. Except in international affairs, 
peaceful pugnacity is the general rule of the civilized 
world, and civilized men have universally submitted 
to the compromise by which people who do not like 
each other can live as securely on the same planet as 
if they did. 

Apart from this, to doubt that the world can ever 
put an end to its internal wars until it is engaged in a 
life-and-death struggle with another planet would be 
to doubt the existence of the human reason, There 
are, we agree, good grounds for doubting its existence. 
There are great crises at which it unquestionably dis- 
appears, like the sun going under the horizon. Yet it 
would be folly to wail over the setting sun as though it 
were gone for ever. Like the sun, reason always 
returns. Even when it is entirely obliterated, it is 
exercising an influence that we can not measure. More 
than this, reason, it seems to us, plays an ever-increas- 
ing part in human affairs. It may be a small part, but, 
even so, we doubt whether the intelligence and the 
conscience (which is the moral intelligence) have ever 
been so dominant in the public life of the world as 
they are to-day. 

That is not so flattering a thought as at first appears. 
It is merely an admission of the growth of a delicate 
impact belonging to a delicate family. Pessimists may 
tell us that no man living is as intelligent as Aristotle, 
and that our statesmen are not the moral superiors of 
the statesmen of whom Plutarch wrote. This may be 
true enough, but we are speaking, not of individuals, 
but of the world at large. Reason has at least extended 
her boundaries since those days, and it is this exten- 
sion that is slowly convincing mankind that somehow 
and some day the problem of the control of human 
pugnacity can be solved. Perhaps they will solve it in 
the end by discovering that Mars has, as a matter of 
fact, invaded us already. It is Mars to-day that 
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threatens the existence alike of France and of Ger- 
many, of Assisi and Perugia, of Belfast and Cork. 
There is a good case for uniting against so baleful and 
big a star. There is indeed scarcely an alternative 
save our common destruction. Le 


TO THE PERSON SITTING IN DARKNESS.! 
ExtEeNpDING the Blessings of Civilization to our Brother 
who Sits in Darkness has been a good trade and has 
paid well, on the whole; and there is money in it yet, if 
carefully worked—but not enough, in my judgment, to 
make any considerable risk advisable. The People that 
Sit in Darkness are getting to be too scarce—too scarce 
and too shy. And such darkness as is now left is really 
of but an indifferent quality, and not dark enough for 
the game. The most of those People that Sit in Dark- 
ness have been furnished with more light than was good 
for them or profitable for us. We have been injudicious. 

The Blessings-of-Civilization Trust, wisely and cau- 
tiously administered, is a Daisy. There is more money 
in it, more territory, more sovereignty and other kinds 
of emolument, than there is in any other game that is 
played. But Christendom has been playing it badly of 
late years, and must certainly suffer by it, in my opinion. 
She has been so eager to get every stake that appeared 
on the green cloth, that the People who Sit in Darkness 
have noticed it—they have noticed it, and have begun 
to show alarm. They have become suspicious of the 
Blessings of Civilization. More—they have begun to 
examine them. This is not well. The Blessings of 
Civilization are all right, and a good commercial property; 
there could not be a better, in a dim light. In the right 
kind of a light, and at a proper distance, with the goods 
a little out of focus, they furnish this desirable exhibit 
to the Gentlemen who Sit in Darkness: 


LOVE, LAW AND ORDER, 
JUSTICE, LIBERTY, 
GENTLENESS, EQUALITY, 
CHRISTIANITY, HONOURABLE DEALING, 
PROTECTION TO THE WEAK, MERCY, 
TEMPERANCE, EDUCATION, 
—and so on. 
There. Is it good? Sir, it is pie. It will bring into 


camp any idiot that sits in darkness anywhere. But not 
if we adulterate it. It is proper to be emphatic upon 
that point. This brand is strictly for Export—apparently. 
Apparently. Privately and confidentially, it is nothing 
of the kind. Privately and confidentially, it is merely 
an outside cover, gay and pretty and attractive, dis- 
playing the special patterns of our Civilization which we 
reserve for Home Consumption, while inside the bale is 
the Actual Thing that the Customer Sitting in Darkness 
buys with his blood and tears and land and liberty. That 
Actual Thing is, indeed, Civilization, but it is only for 
Export. Is there a difference between the two brands? 
In some of the details, yes. 

We all know that the Business is being ruined. The 
reason is not far to seek. It is because our Mr. McKin- 
ley, and Mr. Chamberlain, and the Kaiser, and the Tsar 
and the French have been exporting the Actual Thing 
with the outside cover left off. This is bad for the Game. 
It shows that these new players of it are not sufficiently 
acquainted with it. 

It is a distress to look on and note the mismoves, they 
are so strange and so awkward. Mr. Chamberlain 
manufactures a war’ out of materials so inadequate and 
so fanciful that they make the boxes grieve and the 
gallery laugh, and he tries hard to persuade himself that 
it isn’t purely a private raid for cash, but has a sort 
of dim, vague respectability about it somewhere, if he 
could only find the spot; and that, by and by, he can 
scour the flag clean again after he has finished dragging 
it through the mud, and make it shine and flash in the 
vault of heaven once more as it had shone and flashed 
4 This article appeared originally in the North American Review, 
February, 1901, and is now reprinted by the kind permission of the 
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there a thousand years in the world’s respect until he laid 
his unfaithful hand upon it. It is bad play—bad. For 
it exposes the Actual Thing to Them that Sit in Dark- 
ness, and they say: “What! Christian against Christian? 
And only for money? Is this a case of magnanimity, 
forbearance, love, gentleness, mercy, protection of the 
weak—this strange and over-showy onslaught of an ele- 
phant upon a nest of field-mice, on the pretext that the 
mice had squeaked an insolence at him—conduct which 
‘no self-respecting Government could allow to pass un- 
avenged?’ as Mr. Chamberlain said. Was that a good 
pretext in a small case, when it had not been a good 
pretext in a large one?—for only recently Russia had 
affronted the elephant three times and survived alive and 
unsmitten. Is this Civilization and Progress? Is it 
something better than we already possess? These harry- 
ings and burnings and desert-makings in the Transvaal 
—is this an improvement on our darkness? Is it, per- 
haps, possible that there are two kinds of Civilization— 
one for home consumption and one for the heathen 
market ?” 

Then They that Sit in Darkness are troubled, and shake 
their heads; and they read this extract from a letter of 
a British private recounting his exploits in one of 
Methuen’s victories, some days before the affair of 
Magersfontein, and they are troubled again: 

We tore up the hill and into the intrenchments, and the 
Boers saw we had them; so they dropped their guns and 
went down on their knees and put up their hands clasped, and 
begged for mercy. And we gave it them—zvth the long spoon. 

The long spoon is the bayonet. See Lloyd’s Weekly, 
London, of those days. The same number—and the 
same column—contains some quite unconscious satire in 
the form of shocked and bitter upbraidings of the Boers 
for their brutalities and inhumanities! 

Next, to our heavy damage, the Kaiser went to play- 
ing the game without first mastering it. He lost a 
couple of missionaries in a riot in Shantung, and in his 
account he made an overcharge for them. China had 
to pay a hundred thousand dollars apiece for them, in 
money; twelve miles of territory, containing several 
millions of inhabitants and worth twenty million dollars, 
and to build a monument and also a Christian Church; 
whereas the people of China could have been depended 
upon to remember the missionaries without the help of 
these expensive memorials. This was all bad play. Bad, 
because it would not, and could not, and will not now 
or ever, deceive the Person Sitting in Darkness. He 
knows that it was an overcharge. He knows that a 
missionary is like any other man; he is worth merely 
what you can supply tis place for, and no more. He is 
useful, but so is a doctor, so is a sheriff, so is an editor; 
but a just Emperor does not charge war-prices for such. 
A diligent, intelligent, but obscure missionary, and a 
diligent, intelligent country editor are worth much, and 
we know it; but they are not worth the earth. We 
esteem such an editor, and we are sorry to see him go; 
but, when he goes, we should consider twelve miles of 
territory, and a church, and a fortune, over-compensation 
for his loss. I mean, if he was a Chinese editor, and we 
had to settle for him. It is no proper figure for an editor 
or a missionary; one can get shop-worn kings for less. 
It was bad play on the Kaiser’s part. It got this pro- 
perty, true; but it produced the Chinese revolt, the in- 
dignant uprising of China’s traduced patriots, the 
Boxers. The results have been expensive to Germany, 
and to the other Disseminators of Progress and the 
Blessings of Civilization. 

The Kaiser’s claim was paid, yet it was bad play, for 
it could not fail to have an evil effect upon Persons 
Sitting in Darkness in China. They would muse upon 
the event, and be likely to say: “Civilization is gracious and 
beautiful, for such is its reputation; but can we afford it? 
There are rich Chinamen, perhaps they could afford it; but 
this tax is not laid upon them, it is laid upon the peasants 
of Shantung; it is they that must pay this mighty sum, and 
their wages are but four cents a day. Is this a better 
civilization than ours, and holier and higher and nobler? 
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Is not this rapacity? Is not this extortion? Would 
Germany charge America two hundred thousand dollars 
for two missionaries, and shake the mailed fist in her 
face, and send warships, and send soldiers, and say: 
‘Seize twelve miles of territory, worth twenty millions 
of dollars, as additional pay for the missionaries; and 
make those peasants build. a monument to the mission- 
aries, and a costly Christian church to remember them 
by?’ And later would Germany say to her soldiers: 
‘March through America and slay, giving no quarter; 
make the German face there, as has been our Hun-face 
here, a terror for a thousand years; march through the 
Great Republic and slay, slay, slay, carving a road for 
our offended religion through its heart and bowels?’ 
Would Germany do like this to America, to England, to 
France, to Russia? Or only to China the helpless—im- 
itating the elephant’s assault upon the field-mice? Had 
we better invest in this Civilization—this Civilization 
which called Napoleon a buccaneer for, carrying off 
Venice’s bronze horses, but which steals our ancient 
astronomical instruments from our walls, and goes loot- 
ing like common bandits—that is, all the alien soldiers 
except America’s; and (Americans again excepted) 
storms frightened villages and cables the result to glad 
journals at home every day: ‘Chinese losses, 450 killed; 
ours, one officer and two men wounded. Shall proceed 
against neighbouring village to-morrow, where a massacre 
is reported. Can we afford Civilization?” 

And, next, Russia must go and play the game injudici- 
ously. She affronts England once or twice—with the 
Person Sitting in Darkness observing and noting; by 
moral assistance of France and Germany, she robs Japan 
of her hard-earned spoil, all swimming in Chinese blood 
—Port Arthur—with the Person again observing and 
noting; then she seizes Manchuria, raids its villages, and 
chokes its great rivers with the swollen corpses of count- 
less massacred peasants—that! astonished {Person still 
observing and noting. And perhaps he is saying to him- 
self: “It is yet another Civilized Power, with its banner 
of the Prince of Peace in one hand and its loot-basket 
and its butcher-knife in the other. Is there no salvation 
for us but to adopt Civilization and lift ourselves down 
to its level?” 

And by and by comes America, and our Master of the 
Game’ plays it badly—plays it as Mr. Chamberlain was 
playing it in South Africa. It was a mistake to do that; 
also, it was one which was quite unlooked for in a 
Master who was playing it so well in Cuba. In Cuba, 
he was playing the usual and regular American game, and 
it was winning, for there is no way to beat it. The 
Master, contemplating Cuba, said: “Here is an oppressed 
and friendless little nation which is willing to fight to be 
free; we go partners, and put up the strength of seventy 
million sympathizers, and the resources of the Uniited 
States: play!” Nothing but Europe combined could call 
that hand: and Europe can not combine on anything. 
There, in Cuba, he was following our great traditions 
in a way which made us very proud of him, and proud 
of the deep dissatisfaction which his play was provoking 
in Continental Europe. Moved by a high inspiration, he 
threw out those stirring words which proclaimed that 
forcible annexation would be “criminal aggression’; and 
in that utterance fired another “shot heard round the 
world.” The memory of that fine saying will be outlived 
by the remembrance of no act of his but one—that he 
forgot it within the twelvemonth, and its honourable 
gospel along with it. 

For, presently, came the Philippine temptation. It was 
strong; it was too strong, and he.made that bad mistake: 
he played the European game, the Chamberlain game. 
It was a pity; it was a great pity, that error; that one 
grievous error, that irrevocable error. For it was the 
very place and time to play the American game again. 
And at no cost. Rich winnings to be gathered in, too; 
rich and permanent; indestructible; a fortune trans- 
missible for ever to the children of the flag. Not land, 
not money, not dominion—no, something worth many 
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times more than that dross: our share, the spectacle of 
a nation of long harassed and persecuted slaves set free 
through our influence; our posterity’s share, the golden 
memory of that fair deed. The game was in our hands. 
If it had been played according to the American rules, 
Dewey would have sailed away from Manila as soon 
as he had destroyed the Spanish fleet—after putting up 
a sign on shore guaranteeing foreign property and life 
against damage by the Filipinos, and warning the Powers 
that interference with the emancipated patriots would be 
regarded as an act unfriendly to the United States. The 
Powers can not combine, in even a bad cause, and the 
sign would not have been molested. 

Dewéy could have gone about his affairs elsewhere, 
and left the competent Filipino army to starve out the 
little Spanish garrison and send it home, and the Filipino 
citizens to set up the form of government they might 
prefer, and deal with the friars and their doubtful ac- 
quisitions according to Filipino ideas of fairness and 
justice—ideas which have since been tested and found to 
be of as high an order as any that prevail in Europe or 
America. 

But we played the Chamberlain game, and lost the 
chance to add another Cuba and another honourable deed 
to our good record. 

The more we examine the mistake, the more clearly 
we perceive that it is going to be bad for the Business. 
The Person Sitting in Darkness is almost sure to say: 
“There is something curious about this—curious and un- 
accountable. There must be two Americas: one that 
sets the captive free, and one that takes a once-captive’s 
new freedom away from him, and picks a quarrel with 
him with nothing to found it on; then kills him to get 
his land.” 

The truth is, the Person Sitting in Darkness is say- 
ing things like that; and for the sake of the Business 
we must persuade him to look at the Philippine matter 
in another and healthier way. We must arrange his 
opinions for him. I believe it can be done; for Mr. 
Chamberlain has arranged England’s opinion of the South 
African matter, and done it most cleverly and success- 
fully. He presented the facts—some of the facts—and 
showed those confiding people what the facts meant. He 
did it statistically, which is a good way. He used the 
formula: “Twice 2 are 14, and 2 from 9 leaves 35.” 
Figures are effective; figures will convince the elect. 

Now my plan is a still bolder one than Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s, though apparently a copy of it. Let us be franker 
than Mr. Chamberlain; let us audaciously present the 
whole of the facts, shirking none, then explain them 
according to Mr. Chamberlain’s formula. This daring 
truthfulness will astonish and dazzle the Person Sitting 
in Darkness, and he will take the Explanation down before 
his mental vision has had time to get back into focus. 
Let us say to him: 

“Our case is simple. On the first of May, Dewey de- 
stroyed the Spanish fleet. This left the Archipelago in 
the hands of its proper and rightful owners, the Filipino 
nation. Their army numbered 30,000 men, and they were 
competent to whip out or starve out the little Spanish 
garrison; then the people could set up a government of 
their own devising. Our traditions required that Dewey 
should now set up his warning sign, and go away. But 
the Master of the Game happened to think of another 
plan—the European plan. He acted upon it. This was, 
to send out an army—ostensibly to help the native patriots 
put the finishing touch upon their long and plucky strug- 
gle for independence, but really to take their land away 
from them and keep it. That is, in the interests of Pro- 
gress and Civilization. The plan developed, stage by 
stage, and quite satisfactorily. We entered into a military 
alliance with the trusting Filipinos, and they hemmed 
in Manila on the land side, and by their valuable help 
the place, with its garrison of 8000 or 10,000 Spaniards, 
was captured—a thing which we could not have accom- 
plished unaided at that time. We got their help by— 
by ingenuity. We knew they were fighting for their 
independence, and that they had been at it for two years. 
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We knew they supposed that we also were fighting in 
their worthy cause—just as we had helped the Cubans 
fight for Cuban independence—and we allowed them to 
go on thinking so. Until Manila was ours and we could 
get along without them. Then we showed our hand. 

“Of course, they were surprised—that was natural; 
surprised and disappointed; disappointed and grieved. To 
them it looked un-American; uncharacteristic; foreign to 
our established traditions. And this was natural, too; for 
we were only playing the American Game in public— 
in private it was the European. It was neatly done, very 
neatly, and it bewildered them so they could not under- 
stand it; for we had been so friendly—so affectionate, 
even—with those simple-minded patriots! We our own 
selves, had brought back out of exile their leader, their hero, 
their hope, their Washington—Aguinaldo; brought him 
in a warship, in high honour, under the sacred shelter 
and hospitality of the flag; brought him back and re- 
stored him to his people, and got their moving and 
eloquent gratitude for it. Yes, we had been so friendly 
to them, and had heartened them up in so many ways! 
We had lent them guns and ammunition; advised with 
them; exchanged pleasant courtesies with them; placed 
our sick and wounded in their kindly care; entrusted our 
Spanish prisoners to their humane and honest hands; 
fought shoulder to shoulder with them against ‘the 
common enemy’ (our own phrase); praised their cour- 
age, praised their gallantry, praised their mercifulness, 
praised their fine and honourable conduct; borrowed their 
trenches, borrowed strong positions which they had previ- 
ously captured from the Spaniards; petted them, lied to 
them—officially proclaiming that our land and naval 
forces came to give them their freedom and displace the 
bad Spanish Government—fooled them, used them until 
we needed them no longer; then derided the sucked orange 
and threw it away. We kept the positions which we had 
beguiled them of; by and by, we moved a force forward 
and over-lapped patriot ground—a clever thought, for we 
needed trouble, and this would produce it. A Filipino 
soldier, crossing the ground, where no one had a right 
to forbid him, was shot by our sentry. The badgered 
patriots resented this with arms, without waiting to 
know whether Aguinaldo, who was absent, would ap- 
prove or not. Aguinaldo did not approve; but that availed 
nothing. What we wanted, in the interest of Progress 
and Civilization, was the Archipelago, unencumbered by 
patriots struggling for independence; and the War was 
what we needed. We clinched our opportunity. It is Mr. 
Chamberlain’s case over again—at least in its motive and 
intention; and we played the game as adroitly as he 
played it himself.” 

At this point in our frank statement of fact to the 
Person Sitting in Darkness, we should throw in a little 
trade-taffy about the Blessings of Civilization—for a 
change, and for the refreshment of his spirit—then go 
on with our tale: ; 

“We and the patriots having captured Manila, Spain’s 
ownership of the Archipelago and her sovereignty over 
it were at an end—obliterated—annihilated—not a rag 
or shred of either remaining behind. It was then that 
we conceived the divinely humorous idea of buying 
both of these spectres from Spain. [It is quite safe to 
confess this to the Person Sitting in Darkness, since 
neither he nor any other sane person will believe it.] 
In buying those ghosts for twenty millions, we also con- 
tracted to take care of the friars and their accumula- 
tions. I think we also agreed to propagate leprosy and 
smallpox, but as to this there is doubt. But it is not 
important; persons afflicted with the friars do not mind 
the other diseases. 

“With our treaty ratified, Manila subdued, and our 
Ghosts secured, we had no further use for Aguinaldo and 
the owners of the Archipelago. We forced a war, and 
we have been hunting America’s guest and ally through 
the woods and swamps ever since.” 

At this point in the tale, it will be well to boast a little 
of our war-work and our heroisms in the field, so as to 
make our performance look as fine as England’s in South 


Africa; but I believe it will not be best to emphasize this 
too much. We must be cautious. Of course, we must 
read the war-telegrams to the Person in order to keep 
up our frankness; but we can throw an air of humorous- 
ness over them, and that will modify their grim eloqu- 
ence a little, and their rather indiscreet exhibitions of 
gory exultation. Before reading to him the following 
display heads of the dispatches of 18 November, 1900, 
it will be well to practise on them in private first, so as 
to get the right tang of lightness and gaiety into them: 
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“ADMINISTRATION WEARY OF PROTRACTED HOSTILITIES 
“REAL WAR AHEAD FOR FILIPINO REBELS !’” 
“WILL SHOW NO MERCY!” 
“KITCHENER’S PLAN ADOPTED !” 


Kitchener knows how to handle disagreeable people 
who are fighting for their homes and their liberties, 
and we must let on that we are merely imitating Kitch- 
ener, and have no national interest in the matter, further 
than to get ourselves admired by the Great Family of 
Nations, in which august company our Master of the 
Game has bought a place for us in the back row. 

Of course, we must not venture to ignore our General 
MacArthur's reports—oh, why do they keep on printing 
those embarrassing things?—we must drop them trip- 
pingly from the tongue and take the chances: 

During the last ten months our losses have been 268 killed 
and 750 wounded; Filipino loss, three thousand two hundred 
and twenty-seven killed, and 694 wounded. 

We must stand ready to grab the Person Sitting in 
Darkness, for he will swoon away at this confession, 
saying: “Good God, those ‘niggers’ spare their wounded, 
and the Americans massacre theirs!” 

We must bring him to, and coax him and coddle him, 
and assure him that the ways of Providence are best, 
and that it would not become us to find fault with them; 
and then, to show him that we are only imitators, not 
originators, we must read the following passage from the 
letter of an American soldier-lad in the Philippines to 
his mother, published in Public Opinion, of Decorah, 
Iowa, describing the finish of a victorious battle: “We 
never left one alive. If one was wounded, we would run 
our bayonets through him.” 

Having now laid all the historical facts before the 
Person Sitting in Darkness, we should bring him to 
again, and explain to him. We should say to him: 

“They look doubtful, but in reality they are not. There 
have been lies; yes, but they were told in a good cause. 
We have been treacherous; but that was only in order 
that real good might come out of apparent evil. True, 
we have crushed a deceived and confiding people; we 
have turned against the weak and the friendless who 
trusted us; we have stamped out a just and intelligent 
and well-ordered republic; we have stabbed an ally in 
the back and slapped the face of a guest; we have 
bought a Shadow from an enemy that hadn’t it to sell; 
we have robbed a trusting friend of his land and his 
liberty; we have invited our clean young men to shoulder 
a discredited musket and do bandit’s work under a flag 
which bandits have been accustomed to fear, not to 
follow; we have debauched America’s honour and black- 
ened her face before the world; but each detail was for 
the best. We know this. The Head of every State and 
Sovereignty in Christendom and ninety per cent of every 
legislative body in Christendom, including our Congress 
and our fifty State Legislatures, are members not only of 
the church, but also of the Blessings-of-Civilization Trust. 
This world-girdling accumulation of trained morals, high 
principles, and justice, can not do an unright thing, an 
unfair thing, an ungenerous thing, an unclean thing. It 
knows what it is about. Give yourself no uneasiness; 
it is all right.” . 

Now then, that will convince the Person. You will 
see. It will restore the Business. Also it will elect the 
Master of the Game to the vacant place in the Trinity 
of our national gods; and there on their high thrones 
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the Three will sit, age after age, in the people’s sight, 
each bearing the Emblem of his service: Washington, 
the Sword of the Liberator; Lincoln, the Slave’s Broken 
Chains; the Master, the Chains Repaired. 

It will give the Business a splendid new start. 
will see. 

Everything is prosperous, now; everything is just as 
we should wish it. We have got the Archipelago, and 
we shall never give it up. Also, we have every reason 
to hope that we shall have an opportunity before very 
long to slip out of our Congressional contract with Cuba 
and give her something better in the place of it. It 
is a rich country, and many of us are already beginning 
to see that the contract was a sentimental mistake. But 
now—right now—is the best time to do some profitable 
rehabilitating work—work that will set us up and make 
us comfortable, and discourage gossip. We can not con- 
ceal from ourselves that, privately, we are a little troubled 
about our uniform. It is one of our prides; it is 
acquainted with honour: it is familiar with great deeds 
and noble; we love it, we revere it; and so this errand 
it is on makes us uneasy. And our flag—another pride 
of ours, our chiefest! We have worshipped it so; and 
when we have seen it in far lands—glimpsing it unex- 
pectedly in that strange sky, waving its welcome and 
benediction to us—we have caught our breath and un- 
covered our heads, and couldn’t speak, for a moment, for 
the thought of what it was to us and the great ideals it 
stood for. Indeed, we must do something about these 
things; we must not have the flag out there, and the 
uniform.. They are not needed there; we can manage 
in some other way. England manages as regards the 
uniform, and so can we. We have to send soldiers—we 
can’t get out of that—but we can disguise them. It is the 
way England does in South Africa. Even Mr. Cham- 
berlain himself takes pride in England’s honourable uni- 
form, and makes the army down there wear an ugly and 
odious and appropriate disguise, of yellow stuff such as 
quarantine flags are made of, and which are hoisted to 
warn the healthy away from unclean disease and repul- 
sive death. This cloth is called khaki. We could adopt 
it.” It is light, comfortable, grotesque, and deceives the 
enemy, for he can not conceive of a soldier being con- 
cealed in it. 

And as for a flag for the Philippine Province, it is 
easily managed. We can have a special one—our States 
do it: we can have just our usual flag, with the white 
stripes painted black and the stars replaced by the skull 
and cross-bones. 

And we do not need that Civil Commission out there. 
Having no powers, it has to invent them, and that kind 
of work can not be effectively done by just anybody; an 
expert is required. Mr. Crocker can be spared. We do 
not want the United States represented there, but only 
the Game. 

By help of these suggested amendments, Progress and 
Civilization in that country can have a boom, and it will 
take in the Persons who are Sitting in Darkness, and 
we can resume Business at the old stand. 

Mark Twain. 


MISCELLANY. 


Some of my friends have lately returned from England 
with much the same feeling about the quality of the in- 
tellectual life in that country that Benjamin Franklin had 
more than a century ago. “Of all the enviable things 
that England possesses,’ said that shrewd and equable- 
minded democrat, “that which I most envy is its society. 
5 How, I, say, does that little island manage to 
collect almost in every neighbourhood more sensible, in- 
telligent and elegant minds than we can gather through 
hundreds of leagues of our best forests?” Although our 
best forests are now for the most part in ashes—or 
pulped into Sunday editions—and the eastern half of the 
country has a population as thick as a bee hive, the 
puzzle that teased Franklin’s mind still exists. Europe 
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for companionship, America for loneliness is about the 
way the world seems divided for intelligent minds—and 
by companionship I mean an easy, natural, spontaneous 
intercourse, a free and constant interplay of congenial 
and friendly souls. Somehow that kind of thing doesn’t 
quite come off in America. Our group-life seems to me 
to be at best a partial thing, calling forth only that side 
of one’s personality which is narrowly bent upon executing 
some set particular purpose; and worst of all, it does not 
seem to be able to exist without a clumsy apparatus of 
organization, propaganda and promotion. 


Wuewn I compare similar types of men and women in 
London and New York I am struck by the fact that over 
there there is no such yawning gulf set between business 
relations and social relations, between work and person- 
ality, between business and private activities as there is 
in this country. The group is a much more familiar 
unit in England than it is in America; and before one is 
admitted to membership one’s capacity to take a part in 
matters which may have no direct bearing upon the work 
with which the group is nominally concerned is frankly 
considered. From the standpoint of purely mechanical 
efficiency it may be unfortunate that in many English 
organizations “personality” seems to count for more than 
“ability”; yet when the life of the group is considered 
as a whole, apart from its success in performing some 
specific task, it is plain that the texture of a member’s 
character may be of greater importance than the stamp 
of any particular act. 


BUSINESS is business in New York; but with many people 
in London, it seems to me, business is something more 
than business—it means the whole net-work of friend- 
ships, cordialities, allegiances, and reciprocities which go 
to make up so much of the life of a cultivated human be- 
ing. Is not our American life too much departmentalized 
in the sacred name of efficiency? How careful we are not 
to carry over the manners and interests of one sphere 
when we enter another; we live, so to say, disjointedly, 
in water-tight compartments. As Mr. H. G. Wells once 
observed, we Americans are fond of playing a part, and 
of acting in every situation, in character, and we have 
not yet discovered that the most enjoyable role in life is 
that of remaining at all times a complete and sufficient 
human being. Here is a feature which I feel is implicit 
in the intellectual life of England. Group-activity over 
there is so much more stimulating and fulfilling for the 
reason that the members of these groups are just as much 
interested in their collective life as a good in itself, as 
they are in anything which the group may or may not 
accomplish in its collective capacity. The regular meet- 
ings, the quick give and take of the discussions, the 
friendly badinage, the family jokes, the stormy interplay 
of personalities, the intimacy with established leaders, 
the gay lapses from dignity, the occasional scandals, all 
these things combine to make these English societies each 
a genuine microcosm of life. In other words, many of 
the things that we in America usually reserve for the 
dinner table at home are part of the daily routine for 
these English groups. Which leads me to think that per- 
haps the reason why the doors of hospitality open more 
freely in American organizations, is because there are no 
such intimacies behind them. 


No one who has any knowledge of the habits of London 
and New York will ever say that the English groups do 
not work as hard as those on this side; on the contrary, 
whether one draws examples from university, journalistic 
or political circles, the fact appears to be that professional 
people in England as a rule work much harder, and under 
conditions which are physically much less ingratiating. 
As I well know. Many of my good friends in London 
labour for the cause with an intensity which would be 
soul-destroying were it not for the fact that their work 
is itself a humanizing influence, softened by perpetual 
contacts with interests that lie beyond the immediate 
horizon. In those dreary London offices and committee 
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rooms there seems to be on the surface more frivolity ; 
more inclination to fool a little, to take tea and gossip, 
to avoid shop, and to neglect the pressure of serious 
affairs; yet I believe that all these surface indications are 
false, for they conceal the fact that in the typical English 
intellectual group, business is at hand throughout the 
twenty-four hours, and is inextricably mingled with social 
duties and vice versa. 


THE moral of it all is plainly this: that if we are to 
have a keen intellectual life in every neighbourhood in 
America, we must be prepared to give nourishment to the 
constituent minds; a diet of high and noble causes, with- 
out wide-ranging social intercourse is a diet with a high 
calory content and no vitamines. It is hard to explain 
exactly what it is that one gets from frequent intercourse 
with other and like-minded people, or in what way the 
product of such intercourse is more fit for human con- 
sumption than the stuff that is derived from books and 
impersonal contacts alone. Without this necessary some- 
thing, knowledge by itself or work by itself is a starvation 
regimen—which can give us only the doctor’s dreary 
theses or the futile criticisms with which we are only too 
familiar in this country. The late Randolph Bourne, in 
one of his essays suggests that intercourse would be a 
little more fruitful if we paid more attention to the tech- 
nique of thought. I do not feel, however, that this is the 
first desideratum. It seems to me that it is perhaps even 
a little more necessary for those who would like to promote 
a flourishing intellectual life, to give attention to the 
general business of living. We can prevent our intellect- 
ual contacts from being dry formalities by spreading them 
over the whole course of the day’s adventure, If we 
see to it that there are plenty of opportunities for eating 
together, playing together, and all that sort of thing— 
and if we cultivate such a persistent sense of our business 
that we can forget about it—we shall nourish the life of 
the mind by increasing the area of the soil from which 
it may draw its nourishment. 
JOURNEYMAN. 


THE THEATRE. 


“THE MADRAS HOUSE.” 


In the critical annals that antedated the war, it used 
to be the fashion to catalogue the various dramatic 
periods between Sardou and Synge; and critics like 
Mr. John Palmer would point out that the “natural- 
ism” of Mr. G. B. Shaw and of Mr. Harley Granville 
Barker was doomed to be lost—the day after to-mor- 
row—in a neo-romantic revival. The other night, 
watching the sincere and clear-cut performance of 
“The Madras House,” at the Neighbourhood Play- 
house, I wondered if anybody in the audience would 
have had his pleasure lessened in any degree had 
he been told that Mr. Granville Barker’s play was 
an aberrant form of drama which would shortly be 
as obsolete as eighteenth-century versions of Shake- 
speare. But is a sympathetic interpretation of life 
ever obsolete? Certainly “The Madras House” shows 
few signs of being ready for the discard, in spite of 
the fact that some of its topical allusions are no 
longer in point. 

In the established mode, the drama is complete in 
itself: its characters meet with their destiny already 
charted for them, they play into each other’s hands 
with disconcerting fatality, and in the last act they 
bring the movement to an end with a resonant crash. 
The playwright’s demonstration, given the characters 
and the circumstances, is as neat and conclusive as 
the working out of a problem in Euclid. “The spirit 
of truth and the spirit of freedom: these are the 
pillars of society,” exclaims Lona Hessel. “The 
strong man must be ready to stand alone,” declares 


Dr. Stockmann in “An Enemy of the People.” If the 
play is a comedy the loose ends are gathered up and a 
reconciliation is effected; if a tragedy, the Gordian 
knot is sundered, and the difficulties of life are solved 
by doing away with the individual whose presence 
makes them insoluble. When the performance is over 
you can go home and sleep comfortably and forget 
all about it. The play is like one of those books of 
arithmetic which obligingly furnishes the answers to 
all its problems in the last chapter. 

In the drama of ideas that Mr. Shaw and Mr. 
Granville Barker have developed, a new set of dra- 
matic values has been introduced, and along with them 
a somewhat different form. The core of this new 
type of play is not a “situation” but a theme; its 
incidents are selected in order to make the main ele- 
ments of the theme plain and intelligible. Mr. Shaw 
fulfils his purpose by having a group of varied, bril- 
liant, and logically consistent people thresh out his 
proposition from every angle: indeed his latter plays 
are really dramatized debates. Mr. Granville Barker’s 
method is perhaps more subtle; for he demonstrates 
rather than argues; but with both these distinguished 
playwrights it is important to notice that the signifi- 
cant drama takes place within the minds of those 
who are present both before and behind the foot- 
lights. Who can witness “The Madras House” or 
“Heartbreak House” without feeling the impulse to 
say something about his own difficulties, or at least 
to put in a word at a vexatious moment? One feels 
somehow that a “voice from the gallery” could 
make itself heard without breaking into the 
natural unity of the play. The spectator and the actor 
are so close that they seem to be but the active and 
the passive moods of the same person. 

The theme that Mr. Granville Barker poses in “The 
Madras House” is one which is now to the front in 
England and elsewhere—the surplus woman, At the 
outset you are introduced to the six daughters of Mr. 
Henry Huxtable; and in the course of a banal Sunday 
morning call you are presented with the tragic spec- 
tacle of their desiccated virginity—young lives that 
have had all the buds lopped off by the pruning shears 
of middle-class respectability. The next act opens 
at the offices of Roberts and Huxtable, where Mr. 
Philip Madras, in a sensitive, urbane way, is drawing 
out from Miss Yates, a hitherto “correct” cog in the 
machine, the details of the little fling at life which has 
resulted in her pregnancy. Again the scene shifts; 
you are in the bizarre. showroom of the Madras 
House; and you contemplate those artifices of millinery 
and dressmaking by means of which both the respect- 
able and the professional charmers are turned into 
aphrodisiacs in whose presence, as the Mohammedan 
convert, Constantine Madras says, the work of the 
world somehow can’t get done. Constantine wants 
to keep woman “in her place,” i.e., the harem; Philip 
wants to keep her at his side, in business, on the 
County Council, or where not; and in the last act, 
after witnessing the domestic tragedy of Mrs. Con- 
stantine Madras, you join Philip and his wife in their 
discussion on the possibility of making the world over 
less to Constantine’s taste and more to Philip’s. 

Mr. Granville Barker does not pose his problem 
until the last act, and then it is plain enough that 
there is no solution to it. Any answer you may make 
must comprehend the six respectable virgins, the 
defiant shop girl, the mannequins that pardde in the 
Madras House, congenital Mohammedans like Con- 
stantine Madras and the amorous schoolboy, Major 
Hippisly Thomas, and not least of all, such decorative 
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and functionless creatures as Jessica, Philip’s wife. 
Incidentally, you have perhaps enjoyed yourself as 
much at “The Madras House,’ where the drama 
flows along on a level of even naturalness, as you 
have ever done with the hot-house jests and facile 
manipulations of Oscar Wilde or Mr. Somerset 
Maugham. Into the bargain, you have carried some- 
thing away with you: for the curtain no more stops 
your thoughts about the play than it stops Philip’s 
and Jessica’s conversation. “The Madras House” has 
a solidity which the conventional plays do not as a 
rule possess. It embraces life; and out of that 
embrace life again issues forth. 
Lewis Mumrorp. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS. 


HOME THOUGHTS, FROM ABROAD. 

Sirs: I spent a half-hour recently, at his club in Wilhelm 
Strasse, with a well-known member of the Reichstag. On 
leaving him, I expressed the wish that the rumour of his 
approaching appointment to the ambassadorship to the United 
States might come true. He replied: “There is not much 
probability of this, for I would not be persona grata to a 
Government which keeps Debs in prison.” 

; You, in America, have little idea how low just now, in 
liberal circles in Europe, is the moral level of the United 
States. This remark of Herr is a good example of 
this fact. I am, etc, 
Berlin, Germany. 


THEODORE STANTON. 


AT THE UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON. 
SIRs : As a contribution to your literature on the amusing 
subject of American education, I-would like to offer the fol- 
lowing sketch of affairs at the State University of Wash- 
ington. 

The State Legislature, at its last session, was hit by the 

perennial spasm of economy. In the mad scramble to cut down 
expenses without hurting the amount of patronage at legis- 
lative disposal, the politicians slashed the University appro- 
Priation to the bone and added the burden which they had 
thereby removed from the tax-lists to the shoulders of the 
students, in the form of a fifty-five-per-cent increase in tuition- 
fees, an additional fee for the use of the University library, 
and a doubled fee for the student-association, this last to be 
used for the erection of an athletic stadium. 
: There is, of course, no great protest against the money that 
is being levied for the stadium, but there is a stubborn conflict 
being waged by some of the students against the increase in 
fees. Most of the students are paying their way through 
college, and they claim that this shifting of the burden from 
the shoulders of the taxpayers is in most cases merely a 
political dodge, for in the end “father and mother pay all the 
bills’; and in the case of students who earn their own 
living such an increase is an imposition that makes the Uni- 
versity anything but a free public institution. It is, moreover, 
already driving many students away to other schools, or is 
delaying their entrance into the University by compelling them 
to remain at work longer in order to make enough money to 
be able to meet the increased fees. 

The University of Washington has always been remarkable 
for the number of students who have paid their way by en- 
gaging in outside work. Up to a very few years ago, there 
were no tuition-fees at the University, which made it easy for 
the student, by summer-work and part-time work during 
school-sessions, to go to the University. When fees were first 
charged, a general protest was made by the students, faculty 
and the public press throughout the State. It was asserted 
that a tuition-fee would make it harder for the working 
student to go to college, but in spite of the protest, the fee 
was applied, though it was a small one, and at the same time 
a liberal allowance was made for scholarships in the form of 
a remission of the fee. At that time, it was predicted that the 
small fee was but an entering wedge, and that in the future 
the fees would be increased to such an extent that all but the 
children of the rich would be excluded. Indeed, that was 
asserted to be the chief aim of introducing fees. 

It was also asserted that the jealousy of the “cow counties” 
had much to do with the innovation. The State Agricultural 
school was left without entrance-fees, and is still a free insti- 
tution. There has long been a keen competition between the 
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University and the college, and this has had its influence upon 
the State legislators. As the majority of the legislature is 
representative of the land-owning farmer, its interests are de- 
cidedly not “cultural”; its desire is rather to make the “cow 
college” supreme in the State. 

Furthermore, it is rumoured that the President of the Uni- 
versity is desirous of eliminating the working element from the 
student-body. These students, radicals for the most part, have 
made difficulties for his administration in times past by agi- 
tating against the President’s special hobbies, especially against 
compulsory military training; and the President’s natural incli- 
nation towards the oligarchy of wealth combined with his per- 
sonal feelings towards these recalcitrant students seems to have 
made him desirous of getting well rid of them. It should be said, 
however, that the President has avowed his approval of the 
agitation against the increased fees, yet it is remembered that 
he has often intimated that in his opinion the student-body is 
too large, which leads many people to believe that his oppo- 
sition to the proposed increase in fees does not run very strong. 

The students who are carrying on the fight against the 
fees are behaving with all the swagger of revolutionists, and 
are having a delightful time of it spreading literature, holding 
mass-meetings, getting head-lines in the papers and, as they 
say, “driving the Prexy wild’”—though they know well enough 
that their share in the success will probably be a denial of 
admission to the institution hereafter. 

Altogether it is a great little fight, full of alarms and excur- 
sions, and the ultimate result will probably be that the in- 
creased fees will stand, the agitators will be dismissed and 
another institution of public education will be given over to 
polishing the sons and daughters of those who have. I am, etc., 
New York City. Hays JONES. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 


Sirs: The bland and sweeping assertion of your correspond- 
ent, Mr. Metta, in your issue of 30 November that “Europe 
of the ninth century was not sufficiently civilized to create 
her own literature” emphasizes the limitations of his special 
study. Clearly he has yet to scan the catalogues of the 
Academy and Trinity College Library at Dublin, of the 
Bodleian and Ambrosian libraries at Oxford and Milan re- 
spectively, of those at Brussels, Vienna, Utrecht, Treves, 
Cambrai and the Vatican. Erigena’s “System of Philosophy,” 
Sedulius’s “Politics” and poetry, Dicuil’s “De Mensura Orbis 
Terrarum” and Dungal’s producticns in prose and verse-- 
all of the ninth century—have evidently escaped his notice. 

Should, however, exigent circumstances preclude direct 
approach to those evidences of a then created European lit- 
erature, he will find in the writings of Montalembert, Scaliger 
le Jeune, Darmesteter, Zimmer, Dollinger, Stanley Lane-Poole, 
John Richard Greene and Stopford Brooke, at any decently 
equipped library, adequate proofs that in those “dark” ages 
the torch of learning and culture, lit at an Irish fire by Trish- 
men, was by them borne to and kept aflame in many temples 
of scholarship and courts of refinement throughout the Con- 
tinent of Europe. Renan will similarly inform him that full 
credit for the Carlovingian revival in Italy was due to the 
Irish—“Les Colonisateurs Scientifiques de l’Europe Occident- 
ale”’ He will come to know in like manner that, however 


-Arab may have been the court of Frederick II, that gentle- 


man, Charlemagne and other patrons of learning, were at 
pains to choose their University Rectors from Ireland—Peter 
for Naples, Johannes Erigena for Pavia, Alcuin and Clemens 
for the Studium at Paris. 

Having thus satisfied himself as to the proficiency of the 
Gael during that period in all the attributes of culture; in 
music, painting, sculpture and creative effort generally, of the 
Gael’s willingness to share his knowledge and amenities with 
the Continental, he may be moved to modify his startling 
assumption. He may even come to accord (by way of Adam 
Bede and with Sigerson) part of the glory besought by him 
for Abenarabi, the Arab, to the Irish monk Fursa and his 
remarkable “Visions of Heaven and Hell,” of having fur- 


nished inspiration to the author of the immortal Divine 
Comedy. I am, etc., 
New York City. D. J. McGratH. 


IRELAND TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 


Sirs: Your correspondent, Mr. Charles T. Hallinan, seems 
to have made several remarkable discoveries during his recent 
visit to Ireland. Thus, for example, he states in one of his 
letters that Dublin is saturated with recent history; this ap- 
pears to have dawned on him when the ruins of the General 
Post Office and (Customs House met his eye. Another of his 
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discoveries is that “recent history’ has had an enormously 
exhilarating effect on the population generally. They are 
“spiritually and physically alert” and all “have their heads in 
the air.” Now here I agree with Mr. Hallinan, though pos- 
sibly he and I may not attach the same meaning to the ex- 
pression “heads in the air.” To the Irish man or woman 
who has been through the scrum, these signs, which spell 
health to the stranger, take on a more sombre hue. 

In severe fever, there are periods when delirium develops 
into exaltation. The eye is brilliant, the cheek burns, but poison 
has caused this apparent restoration; it is sapping the vitality 
of the patient all the time. No matter what political creed 
we profess, we Irish, if we are honest, must regard our coun- 
try as a fever patient at the present time, and the watcher 
at her sick-bed should bear her past history in mind as he 
hopes and fears for her recovery. Her ailing has been of 
many years standing, it has been intermittent. and we, who 
are part of herself, are not deceived by her apparent exhilara- 
tion after a period of intense strain. 

We have not, I feel, arrived at “a renaissance,” as Mr. 
Hallinan’s airy optimism leads him to believe. He talks of 
the “Gael who is a Gael” and who is about to contribute 
something enormously interesting to the world. ‘‘The Gael 
reborn!” Reborn to what? To an inevitable period of grop- 
ing in the dark, no matter what form of government pre- 
vails. To an inevitable struggle with his countrymen, in 
which it is conceivable that Ulster may be top dog in the 
long run, as Mr. St. John Ervine thinks. 

In his third letter, published in your issue of 19 October, 
Mr. Hallinan says, “Sinn Fein has magnetized the youth of 
Ireland, she gives them something to do, she shows them a 
glorious vision. It is the dreamers’ day.” To this I would 
say that if Mr. Hallinan’s Ireland is dreaming, there is another 
Ireland that is anxiously awake. This Ireland did not find 
time heavy on her hands, she did not want “something to 
do,” for she was fully occupied already. 

The Nationalist movement is past history now. It died 
without achieving its object; but we remember it as an effort, 
long and sustained, to reach a definite and possible goal. It 
was logical and sane, and its moderate demand gave it the 
ring of sincerity. Parnell and Redmond measured the ground 
they intended to travel and made sure that no insurmountable 
obstacle lay in their path. They were less ambitious than 
Sinn Fein. Perhaps they loved their country as deeply, even 
more deeply than their noisier descendants do. 

Our small island has inspired amazing devotion in her sons 
and daughters. The term “patriot” takes on many meanings 
in Ireland! We are all her lovers, whether she wears the 
grey locks of Cathleen-ni-Houlihan or walks, young and beau- 
tiful, with the step of a queen. She is a wayward mistress 
and those who serve her should endeavour to understand her, 
She is the child of oppression, her development has been slow, 
and her early wrongs have left their mark on her. Her nerves 
have been perpetually on the strain, she is morbidly intro- 
spective, and excitement is the drug that keeps her going. 
It seems impossible for us to think of Ireland bereft of her 
wrongs and her fever heats. Her blood has heen on fire so 
long that the reaction might be dangerous, if she were left 
no outlet for her life force other than “settling down.” 

It is impossible for us to take present conditions as airily as 
Mr. Hallinan does. He talks of “the hardship, the realism, 
the integrity, and clear vision” of Sinn Fein. 1 confess I 
suspect him of being himself an idealist, and hero-worhsipper ! 
Moreover, he speaks in contradictions. It is, he says, the 
“dreamers’ day,” yet according to him the dreamers are no 
visionaries, they are “hard and realistic.” “Sentimentality 
has long been out of fashion here,” he says. 

This makes me apprehensive about this new typical Irish- 
man who is ousting the good-natured, humorous and rather 
ludicrous “Paddy” of Charles Lever’s time. True, the new 
Irishman is nearer fact than was our old friend. I know 
the new type well. He is hard, realistic, abstemious in all 
bodily matters. He suffers from no “family complex.” His 
mistress is his fanatical desire to be, what he calls “free.” 
For him, this much abused term means, “rid of the English.” 
He has his head in the air, as Mr. Hallinan says, for his 
mistress has devoured his affections to such an extent that 
his feet are no longer planted on the solid earth. He lives 
in dreams of a millennium which is to arise like a phcenix 
out of many evil days. His hate for England surely exceeds 
his love for Ireland. Otherwise he would accept England’s 
latest offer, which so far exceeds what his country’s most 
devoted lovers had ever hoped for. He would accept it for 
Treland as a nation, including those who agree and disagree 
with him. He would have sufficient clearness of vision to 
grasp at the larger part of what he has asked for; and in 
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the interval before the whole was attained, he would hope 
to mend the rents in his native land, that she might be strong 
enough to take entire command of herself. 

Mr. Hallinan can not, I fear, be congratulated on his 
diagnosis. He has mistaken a fevered pulse for the vigorous 
beat of a healthy circulation. As for this self-criticism, 
which he considers a hopeful sign; why, one of our most 
dangerous pitfalls is, that we are adepts in self-analysis. \Ve 
dissect ourselves eagerly, with a morbid desire to see our own 
entrails. In the exuberance of Mr. Hallinan’s optimism, 
born of a brief visit to Sinn Fein, he believes this self-dis- 
section to be the outcome of the “movement.” Has he for- 
gotten the “Playboy of the Western World” and “John Bull's 
Other Island”? I am, etc., 
London, England. 


Hester Downen. 
BOOKS. 
AN ENGLISH EPICUREAN. 


Ir, by the use of the common means of analogy, we try 
to compare the spectacle of human society with the 
growth of a tree, we may say that the few folk in 
every age who possess positive genius are like the 
tender, growing shoots on the tips of the branches, 
the comparatively more numerous ones of highly- 
cultivated intellect are the flowers, and the innumer- 
able multitude of merely common and ordinary people 
are the leaves. The attitude that we instinctively 
assume towards life will then, apparently, depend on 
whether we are in the position of the shoots, the 
flowers, or the leaves on the great trunk of social 
existence. If we are definitely a new outgrowth of 
genius, we are apt to belittle the leaves and flowers as 
useless appendages, born only to perish, and drawing 
away from us much of the sap that is necessary for 
our growth; if we are highly cultivated people, we are 
likely to think that life’s only compensation is in the 
production of a few more flowers; if we are merely 
leaves, we know that it is we who perform the most 
useful service of the tree, that of breathing, and we 
consider therefore both shoots and flowers as pre- 
sumptuous appendages. Yet even as leaves, we know 
that the one function of life is to grow; and it is the 
dead wood beneath us, the old dead wood of tradition, 
custom, fixity that we strive to avoid becoming, It 
is just that we should do so; and therefore it does not 
become us to disparage the young and daring shoots 
or the exquisite and tender blooms on this tree of life. 
In the former are yearnings towards the higher aspira- 
tion of growth, in the latter towards the more perfect 
consummation of fruitage; and a tree that produces 
merely leaves may be dismissed from our minds as 
being one already practically dead. 

The work of Mr. Havelock Ellis," to pursue our 
analogy further, may be fitly described as being one 
of the rare flowers of English culture that exist to-day. 
In nothing has the social life of England been so dis- 
tinct from that of the Continent as in the dispropor- 
tion between English genius and talent, the preponder- 
ance of vital growth overflowering which has taken 
place wherever the influence of England has displayed 
itself. In every department of human endeavour, the 
English have displayed vivid pioneer genius, com- 
bined with a tremendous inaptitude to achieve any 
permanent result of culture. As scholars, as men of 
science, as musicians, as painters, as poets, even as 
colonists and politicians, they have displayed enormous 
vigour in the pioneer stages of every enterprise, and 
complete stagnation ever after. The cultivated man of 
the world, the painstaking patient artist in small things, 
the craftsman type so common everywhere in Europe 
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and the East before the dismal advent of mechanical 
progress, and still to be found in many spots of the 
world, has always been a rare exotic in England. The 
English, for example, have no critics, no interpretative 
talents. Coleridge became lost in the Serbonian bog 
of German metaphysics; Matthew Arnold was plainly 
and painfully a misfit; Pater was a cultivated, sapless 
decadent, lacking in roots and soil. The present day, 
apart from Mr. Symons, who plainly can not write well, 
except when under the passionate influence of French 
culture, has but one good specimen to offer, and that 
is Mr. Havelock Ellis. 

To inquire why this should be so would take me 
rather too far afield. Let me content myself by not- 
ing the fact that Mr. Ellis possesses the first requisite 
of a good critic, an exquisitely trained, comprehensive 
and cultivated sensibility. Furthermore, let me add 
that he has enjoyed the double good fortune of being 
born in Australia, where the provincial narrowness of 
English snobbery could not operate, and that he has 
spent a greater part of his early life in purely scientific 
investigation. Thus he has preserved himself from that 
vocal and evangelical chapel of English literary wor- 
ship, of which Messrs. Gosse and Squire stand as 
exponents in these latter generations: an institution to 
which the works of Shakespeare, Milton, and Words- 
worth are sacred symbols, but to which Rabelais 
appears a scoundrel, Nietzsche a mad impostor, and 
Whitman a childish fraud. Mr. Ellis displays none of 
these genteel prejudices. Rather is he tolerant, compre- 
hensive, catholic, as every good critic should be. He 
has not only read widely, but he thinks wisely about 
life. 

His attitude of mind recalls, with slight variation, 
the attitude of mind common in the eighteenth century. 
A cultivated Epicureanism, a smiling anti-Puritanism, 
a catholic agnosticism, a gentle irony pervades every 
one of these “Impressions and Comments” on life. It 
is good to reflect that Mr. Ellis in this respect is in the 
line of a sound English tradition. In fact, as he has 
pointed out elsewhere, the eighteenth is in many respects 
the most English of centuries, being the first that culti- 
vated for itself detached urbanity, liberty of spirit, a 
respect for woman as man’s equal, the first century in 
fact which strove to foster on an equal plane intellect 
and sentiment. Mr. Ellis, as a commentator on life, is 
in the line of Locke, of Hume, of Gibbon, of Sterne 
and Fielding—even of Voltaire, Casanova, Rousseau, 
and Goethe. Only he does not possess their supreme 
confidence in themselves as the finest flowers of 
civilization. A gap divides him and them, an abyss of 
over a century during which England first lost her 
American colonies, and then drew back in horror from 
the “outrage” of the French Revolution—an age of 
mechanical barbarism during which the island became 
isolated intellectually in direct proportion to the degree 
in which she became predominant politically and com- 
mercially. 

Mr. Ellis looks a little forlornly across that great 
gap, like most of us; and, like most of us, he has to 
use great efforts to conquer his infinite disgust with 
his own times. But it is to his credit that he has con- 
quered it—largely through the excellent method of let- 
ting it fall—and that he is still able to believe in civili- 
zation, a real civilization, despite the veneered barbarism 
of our times which vaunts itself as such. No longer a 
young man—though I think he is mistaken in thinking 
himself an old one—Mr. Ellis naturally prefers to play 
actively and gracefully with life rather than to indulge 
in the brain-torturing and nerve-wracking struggle 
which most of us dignify by that name. But even about 


life he is careful not to cherish too many illusions. His 
taste is for Ecclesiastes and the Song of Songs rather 
than for the torturing questions of Job or the wails of 
Jeremiah. The importance of living, he suggests, may 
lie in its unimportance, in the memories we gather 
about us, rather than in the speed of our vessel’s career ; 
and for those who still can not reconcile their hearts 
to the manifest disproportion between man’s aspira- 
tions and achievements, he offers only this remote, 
ironic consolation: 

Nothing has so intoxicated and maddened the men of this 
latest period of world-history as that doctrine of progress 
towards a great future which they were passionately striv- 
ing to achieve. In the great pacification of the tender bonds 
of a common Fate, in the dying down of contentions that 
have gone out of date, in the growth of a toleration at length 
made possible, in a new vision of fellowship and joy among 
comrades doomed in the same great war, we attain to a mor- 
ality which a genuinely realized faith in the final death of 
man can perhaps alone render possible. 


Joun Goutp FLETCHER. 


THE KITCHENER LEGEND. 


Stow ty the pall of official lies is being lifted from valley 
and plain, revealing in ever truer perspective and ever 
firmer outline the causes and consequences of the world- 
war, The French, in their pride of triumph, are telling 
more and more about the preparations and intrigues that 
preceded the crisis. That which would have been mean 
and criminal in defeat thus becomes “far-sighted” and 
“patriotic” in an hour of victory. The Germans and Aus- 
trians, beaten to earth and eager to destroy the authors 
of their evils, have thrown open their archives and picked 
out their scapegoats. The Bolsheviki, to the consterna- 
tion of all the powers of embattled righteousness, have 
opened the doors of the Russian chancellery and revealed 
an amount of truth that has staggered the world, or 
rather the handful of mankind that cares. English writ- 
ers, some through pique, others through pride, and some 
for the love of unvarnished fact, are laying bare dark cor- 
ners and laughing heartily at the childish baubles of yes- 
terday. So for one reason or another, the ghastly comedy 
of the Zeiten unendlich grosse is unrolled before our eyes. 

Lord Esher, in a curious, half-hearted apology for 
Lord Kitchener,* incidentally joins Earl Loreburn in 
showing how the war came. He tells us how the military 
and naval leaders of England had long expected it and 
prepared for it, how the far-sighted English statesmen, 
like Lord Salisbury, repulsed German approaches in the 
‘nineties, and how the failure of the British people to 
turn everything over to the military supermen resulted 
in terrible calamities. Lord Esher took a prominent part 
in affairs when the War Office under Lord Haldane, after 
1906, was feverishly getting ready for the eventual land- 
ing of English troops on the Continent in aid of France 
against Germany. He therefore speaks with authority 
when he says that the invasion of Belgium “made no 
vital difference to the resolve already taken by Asquith 
and Grey” although it “preserved the unity of the nation 
if not the integrity of the Government.” This and sim- 
ilar reflections (rather than any judgment upon Lord 
Kitchener) make this volume valuable to the small num- 
ber of curious and absurd people who are interested in 
the way wars are hatched and started. 

As for Kitchener himself, Lord Esher deals gently with 
him. Here is an account of a rather raw and vulgar 
youth who entered the English army and distinguished 
himself by riddling Dervishes with machine-guns and 
wearing down a handful of Boers by the whole weight 
of the British Empire. Without experience in any real 
warfare and without imagination enough to visualize the 
modern game, Kitchener of Khartoum, the only military 
hero in sight, found himself elevated to high position in 
the War Office in 1914. He failed, failed miserably, and 
Lord Esher lets him down as softly as he can by show- 
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ing that K. of K. was an old man when the cataclysm 
came, that he could not learn new tricks, that the politi- 
cians and their gossiping wives beset him like hornets 
that other men had weaknesses and foibles also. All this 
is illustrated by concrete narrations and intimate pictures 
of personalities, which for skill, accuracy, and charm de- 
serve a sure place in literature. 

Those of us who have had the pleasure of looking upon 
Kitchener’s stern countenance from afar must rejoice in 
discovering that he “possessed a grim humour.” After 
his “triumph” in 1898 he wired Lord Cromer: “The effect 
of having killed 30,000 Dervishes is that I have 300,000 
women on my hands, and I should be much obliged if 
you would instruct me how to dispose of them, as I have 
no use for them myself.’ Though Lord Esher thinks 
that this telegram is not marked by that “delicate adjust- 
ment of language which is called wit,’ one might ven- 
ture to suggest that it would pass for wit among the Ger- 
man Army Staff. Ludendorff would have liked it im- 
mensely but it might have shocked the devout old 
Prussian, Marshal Hindenburg. 

Cuartes A. BEARD. 


THE HAPPY COLYUMIST. 

Tue American newspaper has many sins to answer for; 
it is a house of prostitution, a whited sepulchre full of 
all uncleanness. Nevertheless it has sheltered some in- 
nocent and delightful waifs. A few have outgrown the 
home of their intellectual childhood and become im- 
portant figures in our national literature, for example, 
Mark Twain and Mr. Dooley. Among those who have 
remained within sound of the presses are a surprising 
number of clever writers, ephemeride of journalism, who 
have not quite “arrived” as men of letters. The curse of 
journalism has lain upon them. But the opportunity of 
journalism has developed in them a kind of diurnal wit 
which at its worst is harmless and cheap, and at its best 
is shrewdly funny, even wise and critical. Not much 
of the work of the individual survives its day, but the 
paragrapher as an institution persists vigorously; every 
paper keeps a “colyumist” of its own or buys one from 
a “feature” syndicate. 

The grandfather of the modern column-writer was 
George D. Prentice of the Louisville Journal, whose 
“Prenticeana,” published sixty years ago, is still worth 
reading and has been admired by such excellent veteran 
paragraphers as Mr. Philip Hale and Mr. George F. 
Babbitt of Boston. In those good old days, Prentice was 
probably the whole newspaper and his daily chore was 
no doubt even heavier than that of the “conductor” who 
has only a column to fill. The father of “the column” 
as a special signed department seems to have been 
Eugene Field; his “Sharps and Flats” in the Chicago 
Record had all the qualities which one expects, or hopes 
to find, in one’s favourite column to-morrow morning, 
variety of interest, fooling and good sense, and neatly 
turned verses. The younger men will acknowledge him 
as master and cheerfully admit that they have to “go 
some” to keep up with him. The members of the tribe 
endeavour to be individual and saucily independent— 
and only a man of distinct personality can be a success- 
ful builder of the daily column—but they are very 
clannish and, in spite of themselves, too much alike. They 
have a brotherly generosity in stealing from each other 
and a jealous candour in confessing their thefts, especi- 
ally from the ancients; for they all seem to be Horatians 
by way of Eugene Field. 

A self-evident child of Eugene Field—the circum- 
stantial evidence of time and place would be sufficient 
without the child’s direct evidence—is the late Bert 
Leston Taylor of the Chicago Tribune. Before I speak 
of his verses which have been gathered into a volume 
bearing the happy title “A Penny Whistle,’* I should 
like to recall a little of his fun in prose and of his in- 
fluence on a group of serious, very serious editors, who 
worked for a popular weekly which is as remote from 

1“A Penny Whistle: Together with the Babette Ballads.” Bert Leston 


Taylor. Foreword by Franklin P. Adams. New York: Alfred A, 
Knopf. $1.00. 


“B. L. T.” as a convention of Baptists is from Art 
Young’s Good Morning. At that time I was a sort of 
exchange-editor, and newspapers from all parts of the 
country were piled up on my desk. Every member of 
the editorial staff had great work to do. Though almost 
all that was necessary to make the paper, aside from 
purchased contributions, could be smouched from books 
of reference, yet we were required once a week to think 
a thought which should sound fresh without being 
dangerously new. This was a heart-breaking strain. The 
members of the staff needed a cocktail to hearten them 
for the terrible task, and they used to come into my room 
and grab for the Chicago Tribune, for “B. L. T.” and 
his “Line O’ Type or Two.” This was before the days 
when columns were syndicated and before they were— 
dare one say it?—quite so commonplace as they are now. 
Thus we depended on Chicago for our daily stimulant. 

At that time we were not much interested in “B. L. 
T.’s” verse. We cared most for the jokes on the old 
home, for those unconscious idiocies of the country paper 
which “B. L. T.” captured and pinned with a caption. I 
remember one that ran something like this: “From the 
Squeedunk Clarion—‘Silas Withers was badly hurt yes- 
terday. While he was milking his cow he was kicked by 
his horse.” Taylor clipped the item and entitled it 
“Collaboration.” 

I can not explain why, since humour needs no explana- 
tion, but that seems to me the kind of joke that could be 
made only by an American newspaper man. I should be 
sure of its origin if I met it in China. 

Taylor was more than a mere funny man; indeed he 
used to make caustic remarks about the wag and the 
smart-aleck. Mr. Franklin P. Adams, in his introduction 
to “A Penny Whistle,” justly admires Taylor’s gift for 
compressing a whole editorial into a few lines. His 
trivia made you laugh and they made you think. His 
column was not of sand but stood upright and solid. 

The verses of “B. L. T.” are dexterous, amusing, and 
altogether worth keeping on one’s shelf of light verse. 
But some critical mule in me refuses to budge, or lamely 
kicks, when Mr. Adams says: “I place ‘B. L. T. always 
on a plane with Calverley and frequently far above him.” 
The columnar structure must hold together in architect- 
ural fraternity to support the roof! But “F. P. A.” 
knows, when he is not writing a brotherly introduction, 
that “B. L. T.” is not on the plane of Calverley, not by 
many slippery and difficult up-hills of verse. 

Mr. Adams says that he hates the “ranking system 
applied to artistic endeavour.” J agree. There is a good 
passage on that subject in R. H. Hutton’s criticism of 
Matthew Arnold’s schoolmasterly habit of ranking the 
poets. Ranking is only a rough and ready way of re- 
minding oneself of standards and of things that one 
likes. I will not admit, in my classification, that 
“B. L. T.” touches elbows with Calverley. The only 
American of recent times who seems to me quite worthy 
of admission to the company of Calverley, Seaman, and 
the “Q” of Oxford days is H. C. Bunner. Mr. Wallace 
Irwin with his “Love Sonnets of a Hoodlum” is half-way 
through the door. Others knock. If they did not do so 
much boosting to get each other and themselves in at 
the second story (this is a modification of one of 
“B. L. T.’s” jokes) I believe they might have a better 
chance of entering on the ground floor by means of an 
old, polished, legitimate key. 

Joun Macy. 


GOOD CRAFTSMANSHIP. 
Tue American magazine-story is the best of its kind in 
the world; and it can afford to be so, for is it not the 
highly paid servant of Big Business? Advertising, the 
tenth muse and favourite offspring of Big Business, 
though a healthy youngster, can not yet walk alone. Most 
people are not yet ready to take their advertisements, 
however fascinating, undiluted. The magazine-story, there- 
fore, possesses the importance of the indispensable; but 
at the same time it has corresponding obligations—its 
main purpose being to attract the attention of the great- 
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est number of readers, its prime qualities become readable- 
ness and general appeal. 

Since, however, the number of universal appeals is lim- 
ited, the publishers of the magazines have, to some extent, 
divided the field among themselves and adopted certain 
favourite recipes to suit all the standard varieties of taste. 
For the steady young store-clerk, there are the magazines 
of action, for the irreproachable housewife, the maga- 
zines of emotion furnish vicarious adventure; for the 
tired business man there is relaxation and inspiration in 
dramatized versions of the religion of business. But 
boss and clerk, cook and typist, all have one thing in com- 
mon—a twofold impulse on the one hand towards the 
admirable and the dull and, on the other, towards the 
desirable but reprehensible. To reconcile the avowed 
standard with the hidden standard, to show irreproach- 
able conduct in exciting situations and, in fact, to make 
virtue as attractive as vice, that is the fundamental 
formula of all these modern fairy tales which make up 
the popular magazine of fiction. 

Nevertheless, the magazine-reading public of America is 
the most sophisticated in the world; for the highly skilled 
craft of fiction-writers has set its own standards of 
excellence. The crude unrealities of the moving picture 
still suffice to create their illusions, but the written word 
must be in far closer conformity to life in order to sat- 
isfy the same public. This realism, however, is largely 
superficial: a matter of dialogue, stage-business and 
properties, a precise rendering of external detail rather 
than psychological truth. But such as it is, it is one of 
the chief points of superiority in the American short 
story. In English magazines, the main consideration is 
still for plot and emotional thrills, whereas in American 
magazines it is clever writing that comes first. 

There are, of course, several favourite recipes for 
successful short-story writing, but on the whole, it is 
manner and not matter, treatment and not theme that 
counts. Realistic handling and a vivid, semi-slangy, 
pseudo-epigrammatic style will excuse any theme, how- 
ever slight. Even some measure of psychological and 
sociological truth may be unobtrusively smuggled in. As 
long as there is no very obvious questioning of the estab- 
lished mores, it is possible to present people feeling and 
thinking and acting somewhat as they do in real life. If 
the writer will only handle his material well, write 
“brightly,” make the most of his emotional and humorous 
situations, and spice his drama with surprise, he may 
write—of nothing preferably, but, if he must, of almost 
anything. 

The O. Henry Memorial Award Committee shows this 
perfect impartiality as to content in its 1920 crop of 
Prize Stories.’ In this collection a quiet, subtle comédie 
de mceurs, with the widest social implications, by Mr. 
Maxwell Struthers Burt, stands side by side with a har- 
rowing spiritualistic episode by Miss Frances Noyes Hart. 
A clever, unkind dissection of the “good woman” by 
Mrs. Alice Duer Miller and a problem-raising study of 
the decay of love in marriage, by Mr. Maurice Rutledge, 
appear to be just as welcome to the Committee as half 
a dozen heart-wringing accounts of love's young dream 
or of wifely excellence. There is everything in this 
remarkable book: slap-stick farce, sob-stuff, melodrama, 
coincidence, and Grand Guignol horrors. There are also 
three or four good stories. The collection has only one 
thing in common—good craftsmanship. 

It is a matter for congratulation that fiction, in order 
to be readable by everybody, must satisfy a toler- 
ably sophisticated standard of realism and good writing. 
It means that the vessel is perfected and ready for who- 
ever will come along and fill it with wine instead of 
water. It is improbable that mankind will ever cease to 
crave for fairy tales, but it is possible that, since it de- 
mands that its stories be clothed in the trappings of reality, 
it will in time come to ask that they be fashioned of the 
stuff of humanity. 

VERA GORDON. 


3 “Prize Stories of 1920.’ O. Henry Memorial Award. New York: 
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THE SCIENCE OF BEAUTY. 


Ever since Plato announced that God geometrizes, men 
and women of the European tradition have been reiterating 
the oracle, with varying accent according to their times and 
dispositions. Some have re-intoned the numeral harmonics 
of Pythagoras, others have uttered ecstacies over the 
divine providence that set a cat’s eyelids exactly where its 
eyeballs were. All who have this high vision keep uttering 
joyous amazement at the divine order of the universe 
which gives measure to the infinite and proportion to the 
infinitesimal. That this order is not one but many, and 
that the many wage with one another an everlasting war- 
fare which is called chaos did not in the least disturb them. 
Their fixed regard was not on that, but on what they 
liked to see and to hear; and what they liked to see and 
to hear was essentially space-filling and had the properties 
of space. That the properties of space should be spatial 
and should shut in the things that occupy it like a wall, 
was simply another exemplar of the providential harmonics 
of Nature and the geometric proclivities of God, which he 
shares with Pythagoras. This monocular vision Messrs. 
Colman and Coan share with the whole line of mystical 
enthusiasts in this field. Their book, “Proportional Form,” 
is in part a constant exclamation over the fact that the 
properties of space should be spatial, in part a very 
salutary and challenging exposition of types and patterns 
in Nature which man has borrowed for art, creating 
thereby some beautiful things. It is something of a pity 
that the two aspects of this book should not have been 
dissociated and it is a great deal of a pity that the latter 
should appear to be a point in the exaltation of the former. 

So far as the task and technology of the artist are 
concerned, it matters very little whether or not “pro- 
portion and rule are everywhere present in Nature,” or 
whether or not it is as hopeless to visualize Nature with- 
out precision as it is to imagine beauty dependent on 
chance, and without that order which is “Heaven’s first 
law.” It matters very little whether or not “Nature can 
be said to have a definite purpose in her use of form and 
proportion,” or whether or not “these factors can be said 
to have a definite bearing on the relations of beauty 
throughout the world.” For beauty is not a quality in- 
herent in things, but a relation between the human mind 
and its settings, and what shall be called beautiful is 
determined not by one term of the relation, but by both 
terms, and this never permanently. Where and when 
beauty shall bind is the most chanceful of all things, even 
as beauty is the most fundamental of all relations. It is 
not within the power either of the artist or of Nature itself; 
it is a free and fleeting thing, resting where it rests by 
grace and not necessity. 

The artist, as Mr. Denman Ross says somewhere, aims 
at order and hopes for beauty. Such connexion, there- 
fore, as there may sometimes be between beauty and 
“rules and laws, many of them strictly mathematical,” is 
a connexion with perhaps some of the conditions of 
beauty, not with beauty itself. The star which is fair 
because it is the only one that is shining in the sky, the 
daffodils which take the winds of March with beauty are 
so according to no rules and laws in themselves, but only 
according to the mind’s disposition, and the adherence 
of place and time, that may so adhere once, and never 
again. The ecstacy of first beauty can no more be recov- 
ered than the ecstacy of first love. It is, consequently, a 
form of special pleading, a sort of pathetic fallacy to 
announce, because there are orders in Nature and prefer- 
ences for order in human nature that, 

Deep down in our inner consciousnesses we one and all 
know perfectly that a reason exists for all beauty, and it is 
only our human stupidity which prevents us from ascertain- 
ing what that reason is—and largely the delusion that beauty 
and inspiration are born of the mists of unreason has been 
the explanation of our failure to progress faster and further 
than we have. 

Such a sentiment expresses the confusion which is cur- 
rent in esthetic theory between the conditions or occasions 
Meer ronontiona Form: Further Studies in the Science of Beauty.” 


Samuel Colman and C. Arthur Coan, New York: G, P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $5.00. 
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of beauty and its nature. Only the former can be the 
direct concern of the artist; for beauty is like happiness, 
often lost when it is aimed at. Beauty is the glow, the 
excellence that may supervene on action, and on action of 
the sort that is capable of being developed from the 
methods of mere trial and error into the methods of 
creative intelligence, from the processes of hit-or-miss, to 
the processes of reasoned technology. 

It is with respect to the latter that the observations of 
the authors of “Proportional Form” are most illuminating. 
They point out that there exist in Nature certain natural 
units whose relationships may be expressed by counting 
the parts of which they are composed and analysing the 
bearing of these parts upon one another in terms of their 
positions, directions, distances, shapes and progressions. 
The ratios attained by such analyses are geometrical. 
They are expressible terms of the correlations of the 
tetragon, of the “golden series” of extreme and mean pro- 
portions, of asymmetricals and spirals. The first yield the 
ratios involved in the distribution of lines of force. They 
appear in the arrangement of the planets about the sun 
in our solar system, in the patterns of snow-flakes, of 
crystals, and in the structure of light-waves and sand- 
waves. All forces, indeed, reveal by these tetragonal 
patterns that they arrange themselves in “unity of purpose 
and similarity of structure.” 

The other two groups, that of the asymmetricals and 
that of the “golden series,” yield the ratios involved in the 
distribution of the lines of life. The former may be 
observed in botany, in conchology, in the forms of the 
horns of animals. The latter may be observed, among 
the lower ranks of biology, in the mode of the pentacle 
and the pentagram, and in the human figure, in the rela- 
tions of the different elements to one another—and so on. 

Man, in his arts, through unconscious imitation or other- 
wise, has divined both these measuring-rods and has made 
constant use of them, Ancient construction appears to begin 
as a reproduction of these natural properties without an 
understanding of them. The structure of the Parthenon, 
the allocation of each of its elements, are, according to 
the correlations of Mr. Hambidge, determined by the 
inevitable subdivisions of space within a square. Greek 
and Roman construction seem to be based upon the lines 
of force of the tetragon. Gothic or Germanic construction, 
on the other hand, seems to be based upon the lines of 
life given in the ratio of extreme and mean proportion. 

The geometrical exposition of these observations is set 
forth by our authors with a fascinating lucidity and will 
hold the interest of even those who are innocent of geom- 
etry. They constitute, together with the authors’ earlier 
book, “Nature’s Harmonic Unity,” an important contribu- 
tion to the contemporary discussion of the theory of the 
fine arts, whose insistence on order and intelligence can 
not be made too emphatic. 

H. M. Kaien. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


By profession, the author of “Democracy and the Will to 
Power” is a mechanical engineer; but this book differs from 
those which have come from the engineering guild lately in 
that it makes no attempt to relate its conclusions to the 
formule or methods of physical science. What, then, are its 
characteristics? Mr. Mencken refers to it in his introduc- 
tion as “the first serious attempt, at least by an American, 
to get at the fundamentals of the democratic process of gov- 
ernment.” This tactful limitation leaves out of account Mr. 
Graham Wallas’s “Human Nature in Politics,” and it is 
unfortunate for Mr. Wood that he challenges comparison 
with that still notable work. What Mr. Wood offers for 
the greater part is a series of slick formule and facile gen- 
eralizations about the contest for power between minorities, 
the leadership of the masses, the position of women, and so 
forth, all written in a sub-Nietzschean vein. One feels that 
a much more damning criticism of political democracy might 
have been written by reversing Mr. Wood’s recipe and com- 
bining an ounce of generalization with a pound of facts. 


ia CaM 


1“Democracy and the Will to Power.” James N. Wood, New York: 
Alfred A, Knopf. $2.00. 


As an essayist, Mr. Christopher Morley is blithely uncon- 
cerned with the problems of sound literary dietetics; solid 
fare is not able to detain him as long as there is an array 
of toothsome desserts in prospect. Realizing that man does 
not live by bread alone, Mr. Morley confesses his preferences 
with engaging frankness. Thus we find him labelling a com- 
pilation of essays “Mince Pie,” and then following it up after 
a brief interval with “Plum Pudding.’* These highly sea- 
soned dishes are his closest approach to solid food; for the 
rest he is nourished with “Shandygafft” and “Pipefuls.” As 
for his latest offering, “Plum Pudding,” one may readily 
recognize the cook without peering into the kitchen. These 
papers make pleasant reading; occasionally—as in “The 
Rudeness of Poets”—they, are cut to a more enduring pattern. 
One may hazard the guess that Mr. Morley’s perplexity 
would seem to be not so much how to keep faith with his 
public as how to keep pace with his publishers. This doubt- 
less accounts for the transference of much journalistic mate- 
rial into this volume without even the excision of allusions 
to “this month’s” magazines. LL Be 


Wuen Mr. W. L. George blazed a lecture-trail across the 
American continent a year ago, he delivered himself in the 
presence of many nodding club-women of a recital on “How 
to be happy though married,” striking off conjugal epigrams 
which were so ardently applauded that their creator has been 
persuaded to embalm them in book form for the benefit of 
posterity. The book is called “Ursula Trent,’* and it differs 
from the lecture in that it ends instead of begins with mar- 
riage. One hesitates, however, to think that the book was 
written with the same public in view that the author faced 
when he was on the platform, and yet there is such a shrewd 
and shameless insistence upon sex throughout the novel that the 
‘suspicion will not down. Perhaps Mr. George felt that his 
reputation as the leading feminist among the younger English 
novelists required a more saucy affirmation than he had so 
far accorded it; or perchance he thought that the sex pabulum 
ef America lacked vitamines. At any rate, here are the 
results. It is a boggy, hasty novel, and one wonders whether 
Mr. George did not intentionally project it in the first person, 
singular, of a manicurist, so that he could not be personally 
taxed with its quality of cheapness. Laas 


A REVIEWER’S NOTEBOOK. 


In the Literary Review the other day, Mr. Pierre de 
Lanux spoke of the remarkable contemporaneity of 
Whitman’s “Democratic Vistas”: he said, if I remember 
rightly, that it might have been written last year. This 
has been my own impression, and a fresh reading of the 
great manifesto has partly confirmed it. “Democratic 
Vistas” was written just half a century ago; and cer- 
tainly many of its critical observations, many of its at- 
titudes, its views of the future, are in line with our feel- 
ing to-day. On the other hand, it has interested me to 
measure, by this mile-post, some of the changes that time 
has brought, and to compare Whitman’s prophecies with 
the actual tendencies in our life. Not long ago Mr. 
Mencken amused himself with these prophecies; he had 
as easy a time with them as other critics have had with 
the predictions of Karl Marx. The truth is that none of 
those vast Hegelian eggs of the nineteenth century have 
hatched as they ought to have done (though we have no 
reason to congratulate ourselves because of it). In his 
philosophic anarchism, in his sentiment of the creative 
life, Whitman is a man of our day: it is no paradox to 
affirm that he is the greatest living American writer. 
Yet the America he reflects and projects in this essay 
is very different from ours. 


Wurtman did not foresee the immense urban develop- 
ment in this country. He thought of the people as con- 
sisting for all time chiefly of independent artisans, car- 
penters, farmers, boatmen, mechanics. Though he often 
mentions clerks and speaks of business and the great 
cities of the future, he never dreamed of the mechanistic 
society we know. He took for granted space, leisure, 
a life carried on in the open air. Nor did he ever im- 
agine that America would know the class-war of the 
Old World. Here time has given him the lie direct. 

1“Plum Pudding.”’ 
and Co, $2.50. 


2*Ursula Trent.” 
$2.00, 
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He also assumed that, as a matter of course, the United 
States would include Canada and Cuba. These were 
practical miscalculations: they stamp him as a man of 
the age of “manifest destiny.” Of a piece with all this, 
again, was his faith in politics. Philosophic anarchist 
as he was, in the sense of believing that the individual 
should be a law to himself, he says that “to enter into 
politics is an important part of American personalism” ; 
and we can see that politicians played a large role in 
his view of society. In these respects his feeling and 
his vision diverge from our own. He lived in a po- 
litical, not an economic, world, a world that was also, 
in spite of his Manhattan, essentially rustic. 


WE can not recapture his mystical faith in republicanism, 
or that religion of nationalism which he shared with 
Mazzini. It has vanished from our horizon, along with 
those trailing clouds of Carlylean metaphysics. More- 
over, we can not share any longer Whitman's doctrine 
of a New World civilization. We see too plainly how 
necessary that doctrine was in order that America might 
realize its own existence: like the “over-determination” 
of the inadequately liberated individual, it has had its 
usefulness, and it will even continue to be useful as long 
as the colonial spirit hampers and thwarts our free 
development. When, on the other hand, Whitman says 
that America “seems singularly unaware that the models 
of persons, books, manners, etc., appropriate for former 
conditions and for European lands, are but exiles and 
exotics here” and ought to be barred out, when he in- 
sists that America must set the past and the Old World 
entirely aside, wipe the slate clean and strike out as if 
from a new Garden of Eden, then we simply say that we 
shall never be such bad economists. Every day, from 
Russia, from France, from Italy, from China, from 
every corner of the world and every epoch of history we 
gather suggestions that fertilize and enrich our life. We 
wish simply to meet other peoples on equal terms and 
to unite with them; we do not wish either to ignore them 
or to supplant them. The “New World” myth, formu- 
lated by Emerson, has become only an abuse, a pretext 
for ignorance, dullness and provinciality: Nietzsche’s 
“sood Europeanism” has long since taken its place in 
our minds. We can accept this dogma of Whitman only 
in a symbolic sense, in which it ceases to have any geo- 
graphical significance and means not the “New World” 
but the “new age.” 


Tuere is another matter in which Whitman seems alien 
to us. If he was a Carlylean in his feeling for “the 
immensities and the eternities,” if he was a coeval of 
Mazzini in his cult of nationalism, he was also a Uto- 
pian who has much in common with William Morris. 
And how he suffers in the comparison! Whitman’s 
definition of literature, its character and its function, has 
never been surpassed: “the literature, songs, zesthetics, 
etc., of a country,” he says, “are of importance prin- 
cipally because they furnish the materials and sugges- 
tions of personality for the women and men of that 
country, and enforce them in a thousand effective ways.” 
Nothing could be finer than that: moreover he shows 
great courage (for he had no faculty of invention) in 
attempting to illustrate by examples what he means by 
the sort of personality to which literature can give birth. 
It is at this point that he enters the Utopian sphere, for 
he is actually sketching his ideal America. No sooner 
does he do so, however, than we think of Morris and 
his “News from Nowhere,” and realize how poverty- 
stricken, from the zsthetic standpoint, Whitman’s im- 
agination was. Those pictures of “perfect fathers” and 
“perfect mothers” are all very well: the “clean-blooded, 
strong-fibred physique,” the “good health,” the “healthy 
and bracing presence.” But when Whitman has said 
that he has said all; the only adjectives that he can use 
are “virtuous, chaste, industrious, cheerful, resolute, 
friendly and devout.” He even suggests that his Utopia 
may have been realized: “perhaps, unsung, undramatized, 
unput in essays or biographies—perhaps even some such 
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community already exists, in Ohio, Illinois, Missouri, or 
somewhere, practically fulfilling itself and thus outvying, 
in cheapest vulgar life, all that has been hitherto shown 
in best ideal pictures.’ There we see what it means 
to have so arrogantly put aside the suggestions of the 
“feudal past,’ for nothing exists for Whitman but the 
physical and the moral. The men and women of “News 
from Nowhere” have all these qualities that he suggests, 
but how much else they have! To pass from Whit- 
man’s Utopia to Morris’s is to pass from a Quaker 
meeting-house into a cathedral. And whatever one’s be- 
liefs may be, a modern mind prefers the cathedral. 


So much for the aspects of Whitman’s New World Sym- 
phony with which we are unable to feel at one. How 
much is left? In a sense everything is left, for every- 
thing is clothed in Whitman’s incomparable style. (Has 
anyone but J. A. Symonds ever done justice to that 
style?) The composition as a whole, with its dense, 
fibrous, closely-woven texture, reminds one of the sub- 
terranean root-structure of some vast oak tree. Then one 
has the critical passages in which, like an old and in- 
finitely wise physician, Whitman searches the face and 
frame of America, as it has never been searched before 
or since. Well he knows its “highly deceptive super- 
ficial popular intellectuality,’ its “flippancy, tepid 
amours, weak infidelism, small aims,” its “thoroughly- 
appointed body” and “little or no soul”; never can it be 
said that Whitman’s faith was without ballast. Again, 
we have that feeling for the creative life which is at 
the bottom of all contemporary philosophy. “The prob- 
lem, as it seems to me, presented to the New World, is 

. to vitalize man’s free play of special Personalism, 
recognizing in it something that calls ever more to be 
consider’d, fed and adopted as the substratum for the 
best that belongs to us (government indeed is for it), 
including the new esthetics of our future.” And this is 
not to mention the element of profound faith—faith 
without complacency, and thus little short of miraculous— 
of which, as we are obliged to live in the future, it would 
be well for us not to be too disrespectful. 


Is it true, as a matter of fact, that Whitman’s prophecies 
in regard to our literature have wholly failed to justify 
themselves? He wrote in a time of reaction, after the 
Civil War, and he was able to describe the poets of his 
own day as “a parcel of dandies and ennuyés, dapper 

little gentlemen from abroad, who flood us with their’ 
thin sentiment of parlours, parasols, piano-songs, tink- 
ling rhymes, the five-hundredth importation—or whimper- 

ing and crying about something, chasing one aborted 
conceit after another, and for ever occupied in dyspeptic 
amours with dyspeptic women.” That particular swarm 
of gnats has passed long ago; and Whitman would be 
the first to acknowledge that in our day the artificial 
has given place to the personal, the borrowed to the 
experimental, and the “gilt-edged” to the home-woven. 
On the other hand, what would he say to the remark 
of a certain English banker who, leaving our shores not 
long ago, observed that the only difference between 

American and English business men is that the former 

consider that heaven has appointed them to run the 

universe, whereas the latter have some doubts? Alas, he 

would have to admit that his “sweet democratic despots 

of the West,” his “new and greater literatus order,” his 

heroic bards of the future, have not yet arrived to take 

charge of things. 


Tue Reviewer recommends the following recent books 
to the notice of readers of the Freeman; 
“London River,’ by H. M. Tomlinson. 
fred A. Knopf. $2.50. 

“The Triumph of the Egg,” by Sherwood Anderson. New 
York: B. W. Huebsch. $2.00. 

“Victor Hugo,” by Marie Duclaux. Henry Holt and Co. 
$3.00. 

“Goethe’s Literary Essays,” edited by J. E. Spingarn. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. $2.50. 
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—to see ourselves as others see us. 


“Having been a newsstand- | 


buyer of your magazine for 
many months I confess to 
having found every page of 
it interesting if mot fas- 
cinating. Finally I have suc- 
cumbed: enclosed is six dol- 
lars for a year’s subscription. 
“Since you are obviously in- 
terested in the mental reac- 
tions aroused by your weekly 
efforts, I should like to tell 
you that what has attracted 
me most is your clear concep- 
tion of a radical as he who 
goes to the roots of things. 
In particular I refer to a 
little editorial tilt you had 
with the N. Y. Evening Post 
some time ago on the mean- 
ing of the word ‘radical’ 
which you so neatly solved 
with a little of that ancient 
science, etymology. 

“Since the times are more 
propitious for your continued 
growth than they were for 
the unfortunate Seven Arts, 
I can only wish that every 
live-minded person will help 
you on your way to a large 
place in the struggle for free- 
dom which the human spirit 
makes so blindly and yet so 
constantly.” 

Success to you! 


New York City. Pus. 


“YT like the Freeman for 
many reasons but above all 
for its accurate analyses of 
all things the truth-seeker is 
interested in—for its keen 
thinking and fine English. 
More’ power to you! 

“By the way, when are the 
Reviewer’s Notebook sketches 
going to be published in 
book form? Your editorials 
would make another vade 
mecum I’m sure thousands 
would treasure. 

J. 1. McG. 


Milwaukee, Was 


“In renewing my _ subscrip- 
tion I feel irresistibly im- 
pelled to thank you tor a 
year of uncommon pleasure, 
and to congratulate you on 
your success in establishing a 
weekly paper of interest and 
importance unprecedented in 
this country.” 
EBL. 


Washington, D. C. 


Soeneny compared the 
FREEMAN’s weekly allusions to 
the Washington Conference with 
the effect of x-rays on a vacuum. 
No, said a bystander, it’s rather 
like a searchlight on a fog-bank. 


Interesting comment from 
Louise beeeost 
founder of The Public 


“The Freeman for 16 November is even more 
gratifying than usual—unless it be to readers 
of the butterfly and the holy beetle varieties. 


“While the short editorials and other stand- 
ard contents are up to the Freeman’s estab- 
lished level, some of the special articles of this 
issue seem to me significant of a long stride 
forward in periodical literature. I refer in 
particular to the editorial on Trying Freedom 
and the one on Diagnosis Before Treatment, 
together with Mr. Muir’s reflections on the 
Wisdom of Faust and Mr. Harvey’s on the 
Crucifixion. 


“The last of those four makes the Cruci- 
fixion seem like part of the news of to-day, 
with its spiritual value emphasized. Mr. Muir 
revives the true philosophy of the much mis- 
interpreted Paul as he gave it out when in 
his first letter to Corinth he compared conscious 
wisdom to spiritual perception. The editorial 
on freedom holds out the master-key to the 
locked doors of civilization, and the diagnosis 
editorial appeals to me as the best fundamental 
presentation of Henry George’s social analysis 
that has come from any pen but his. 


“A remarkable characteristic of these four 
articles as a whole is their essential unity, not- 
withstanding their variety as to subject matter.” 


“You will find enclosed $1.00 
for the purpose of prolonging 
my pleasure ten weeks 
longer. It is all I could 
scrape together. But it is 
enough to last me thro’ one 
weekly decade of undiluted 
intellectual activity. You have 
vainly tempted me with the 
eleventh copy; with the pur- 
pose, no doubt, of seducing 
me to that which I invariably 
pursue. 
“T find the eleventh copy 
marvellously good. What 
clearness, what common 
sense and what clearly stated 
economics, pervade the whole 
of the ‘Great Delusion.’ What 
inimitable words your Re- 
viewer at the back of your 
magazine writes; what a 
logician and artist he is! 
“Send me the next copy 
promptly, or I’ll be mightily 
offended. I sincerely hope 
money flies in from some- 
where, other than my regular 
salary, so I can read your 
magazine uninterruptedly 
throughout the year. 


Chicago, Ill. R.. Ve 


“Through the courtesy of 
Mr. in allowing 
me to read his copy I. have 
lately become acquainted 
with the Freeman, and am 
convinced of its excellence. 
Thinking that the best man- 
ner of showing my apprecia- 
tion would be to help support 
it, am sending in my sub- 
scription, which you will find 
herewith.” 
Fy S7 Ee 


Anchorage, Alaska. 


“T’ve been on trial for six- 
teen weeks or something like 
that. I feel I’ve qua afiaed, 
so here’s my entrance fee, 
The atmosphere is rather 
rarefied but I’m _ trailing 
along. I might learn to 
think myself after a while.” 


Norfolk, Va. M. G. L. 


“T have been reading the 
Freeman for some months 
through the subscription of 
my daughter but your stuff 
so meets my approval that I 
want to contribute to its 
support.” 


Eugene, Oregon. C.F.E. 


REMINISCENCES OF CHEKHOV, by M. Gorky, 
A. Kuprin and I. Bunin ($1.50) 


REMINISCENCES OF Totstoy, by M. Gorky 


————The books: 


Tue Noresook oF ANTON CHEKHOV ($1.50) 


We renew, and enlarge, last week's offer 
of desirable, enduring and handsome 
books with new subscriptions to 


Tue F FREEMAN 


= ‘ 


THE FREEMAN 
for one year 
with 


THE FREEMAN 
for one-half 
year with 


($1.50) 


The offers: 


three books $7.00 
two books 6.00 


three books 5.00 
two books 4.00 
one book 3.00 


Books and FREEMAN may be sent to separate addresses. 


Address THe FREEMAN, INc. 
B. W. Huebsch, President 


116 West 13th Street, New York, N. Y. 


